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ARTICLE I. 


REVIEW OF DR. VIMONT’S WORK ON COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 130 of this Journal.) 


A Treatise on Human and Comparative Phrenology, accompanied by 
a Grand Allas in folio, containing 120 Plates, executed in the best 
style. By J. Vimont, Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, 
Honorary Member of the Phrenological Societies of Paris. and of 
London. (With an Epigraph.) Second edition. Brussels, 1836, 
pp. 558, royal octavo. 


Lorgueil, la superstition, la crainte ont embarrassée la connoissance 
de -homme de mille préjugés que Vobservation doit détruire. La 
religion est chargée de nous conduire dans la route du bonheur 
welle nous prépare au-dela du temps. La philosophie doit étudier 
les motifs des actions de V-homme pour trouver de le rendre meilleur 
et plus heureux dans cette vie pussagére (G. Leroy, Lettre Philos. 
sur Vhomme et les animaux). Second edition. Bruxelles, 1&36. 

The ninth chapter is a commentary on the anatomical propositions 
of Gall and Spurzheim, and a critique on those of Serres. 

In the following chapter, the author presents to our notice the 
successive developement of the cerebro-spinal system of man and 
vertebral animals, and the changes which are induced by age in this 
system, and consequently in the functions dependent on it. 

The rapid growth of the brain in the first few months after birth, 
corresponds with that of the cranium in the same period. More 
especially are these changes evident in the parts situated at the base 
of the cranium: those, in fact, which are in direct anatomical con- 
nection with the senses, and some of the nutritive viscera and the 
locomotive organs; and also those at the inferior and anterior part 
of the frontal bone, which are the organs of those perceptive faculties 
that are soon to be called into activity in the child. . In the period 
between the first dentition and the seventh year, the increase of ‘ful- 
ness and consistence of the cerebro-spinal system of the young sub- 
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ject is most manifest. It is at this time, also, that the intellectual 
and affective faculties exhibit more distinct features ; and a close 
observer may already distinguish those which will characterise the 
future man. 

There is an obvious but Jess rapid augmentation in the size and 
consistence of the cerebro-spinal system of youth in the period 
between the seventh and fifleenth year from birth. With a remark. 
able developement of the posterior region of the encephalon, and of 
the corresponding portion of cranium at the expiration of this period, 
which is the epoch of puberty, there is also a manifestation of new 
feelings ; notably of those which prompt to sexual intercourse, and 
at the same time a more decided expression of countenance and 
manner than before. The intellectual faculties, though far from 
having acquired the power and latitude of range which they manifest 
at a later period, indicate with tolerable distinctness the extent of 
which they are susceptible in manhood. 

It is only, continues Dr. Vimont, in the period between the 
eighteenth and fortieth year of his age that the cerebro-spinal 
system in man attains its entire developement ; it is also during this 
interval that the lineaments of the intellectual and moral being are 
distinctly defined, and that the affective faculties in particular have 
most power and duration. 

After forty years of age, the system in question begins to lose its 
activity, as it does to be gradually diminished in volume, at the same 
time that it is increased in density. There are of course great dif- 
ferences among individuals as to the readiness with which these 
changes take place, and the mental faculties manifest a decline. On 
this text Dr. Vimont gives a short dissertation, which would go to 
show that progression in the sciences, and in human knowledge 
generally, has been sadly retarded by the undue ascendency which 
persons advanced in life have acquired by their being placed or 
retained at the head of literary and scientific institutions. ‘ Where 
is the man, of information and sincerity, who will not agree with us 
that the ideas and acquirements of those who have passed the sixtieth 
year of their age always turn in the same circle—that all their 
actions are purely mechanical and in routine.” In making the 
application of this fact to the state of mind of those who oppose 
phrenology, we do not mean to enquire into the age of the certifiers 
of Dr. Sewall’s anatomy and philosophy ; but we may venture, with- 
out much risk of error, to say, that these gentlemen are too far 
advanced in life to begin a series of observations and enquiries ina 
new science, and to carry out the numerous and diversified induc- 
tion from these, which are either in opposition to the creed of their . 
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earlier years, Or are essentially fureign to their earlier studies and 
associations. Unacquainted with anatomy and physiology, how can 
they know whether Dr. Sewall’s lectures are penned in ignorance, 
or with superficial knowledge, or intention to mislead! Ignorant, 
also, of the innate faculties of the mind, they never having studied 
man in reference to this important truth, nor noted the connection 
between organisation and function, between matter and mind, how 
can they be supposed, either to be able to appreciate the doctrines 
of phrenology, or to begin the study of them at this time? There 
was, indeed, a course which age in its wisdom is commonly supposed 
to be able to set to youth, and by which it rebukes youthful rashness 
and impetuosity ; it is in a prudent forbearance to give an opinion 
until all the facts are present and studied, and compared during a 
suitable time and with becoming industry. 

It is an interesting comparison, one full of instruction, that 
between the state of the brain of old persons, marked by its decay, 
its subjection to paralysis, congestion, and apoplexy; and of very 
young ones, marked by the increase of its growth, its vascularity, 
active circulation, and susceptibility ; and then for us to note the 
diminution and feebleness of the faculties, the want of common sen- 
sibility, the difficulty of creating new impressions, or of stirring up 
the affections and exercising the intellect in the former, in contrast 
with the agitation, eagerness for novelty, ardour of feeling, and 
quickness of intellect in the latter. All this belongs to the physio- 
logy of observation—it is part of the study of the philosophy of 
mind, the truth of which cannot be either rejected or maintained by 
closet reveties and metaphysical jargon. What are we to think, 
then, of the piety of those persons, who can see naught in the study 
of the functions of the brain but “a subtle form of materialism and 
an auxiliary to infidelity?” for in these terms is phrenology spoken 
of by a president of a college, a D. D., whose name we forbear to 
repeat here, although he has gratuitously exposed his own ignorance 
and illiberality in the expression of his opinion of Dr. Sewall’s 
lectures. It would comport admirably with this reverend dcctor’s 
metaphysical abstractions, and his idea of physiology, if a lecturer 
were to attempt to prove that the structure and organisation of the 
eye had nothing to do with optics and vision, and that the function 
of digestion could be very well understood without the least refer- 
ence to the stomach. And yet neither of these propositions is a 
whit more absurd, and more adverse to inductive philosophy, than 
that which this reverend president of a college (save the mark !) 
would inculcate, viz. a study of the faculties of the mind without 
taking the brain into the account. If orthodoxy and piety are to ba 
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measured in the inverse proportion of a knowledge of the circum. 
stances under which our mental faculties originate, and are modified 
and educated, either to good or to evil, then indeed should the 
reverend doctor be sought after as the guardian of faith, and the 
fount of morality. Dulness would then be the presiding deity, and 
ought to be invoked in the words of the poet : 
“O ever gracious to perplex’d mankind! 

Still spread a healing mist before the mind ; 

And lest we err by wit's wild dancing light, 

Secure us kindly in our native night.” 

Dr. Vimont has studied the progressive growth of the cerebro. 
spinal system of animals from birth to maturity, as he had in the 
case of this system in man. 

The author devotes a chapter, Ist, to diseased crania; 2d, to alters. 
tions of the cerebro-spinal system and its membranes. He considers 
the diseases of the cranium as of three kinds: 1st, Malformation, or 
vice in the configuration ; 2d, An increase or diminution of the cal. 
carious matter entering into the composition of the lines of the 
cranium; and 3d, An unusual number of the bones of which it is 
formed. 

Of the first, or vices of configuration, the two chief varieties are, 
an atrophy or deficient growth of the cranium, coinciding with a 
similar state of the cerebral hemispheres, and an opposite condition 
of things in which there is excessive enlargement of the cranium, 
following that of the contained brain. 

The defective growth of the cranium may amount to an almost 
entire absence of this part, as in acephalous fcetuses, or to a deficient 
developement, as in congenital idiots. In its morbid developement 
in chronic hydrocephalus, by which the ventricles are gradually dis- 
tended with fluid, and the convolutions effaced, so that the brain 
assumes the appearance of a large membrane of a globular figure 
filled with fluid, the cranium follows the developement of the brain 
on which it seems to be moulded ; and in some cases the size of the 
head is very great. Dr. Vimont mentions the case of a young man, 
eighteen years of age, whom we have ourselves seen, at the Hospice 
de Perfectionnement, whose head measured two feet nine inches in 
circumference. Spurzheim describes one three feet in the same 
direction. 

These abnormal variations, in addition to the illustrations which 
they furnish of the functions of the brain, show also how closely and 
accurately the growth and configuration of the skull are dependent 
on, and coincident with, these states of its contained organs. 

Dr. Vimont, under the present head of abnormal configuration of 
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the cranium, refers to the flat heads of the Caribs, the round heads 
of the Turks, and to other national peculiarities in this respect, 
which we have not room to introduce here. 

The bones of the cranium may exhibit different degrees of density 
or thickness without any change in the configuration externally. 
This state may be either natural, the effect of certain general affec- 
tions which influence the nutrition of the whole osseous system, or 
the consequence of disorders of the brain, and particularly of those 
marked by derangement of the intellectual faculties, or insanity. 

In some individuals of an athletic make, in whom the limbs, 
including the hands, are large, and the bones prominent, the 
cranium is also, Dr. Vimont thinks, notably developed, owing, in 
part, to its great thickness. This was the case with the skull of Dr. 
Gall himself. But, however the observer may be misled from such 
acause, in the opinion which he might entertain of the size of the 
brain beneath, the configuration and general proportions of the 
former are still indicative of the proportional developements of the 
latter. A large frontal region, for example, will not cover a defi- 
cient intellectual organ; although it might indicate a larger endow- 
ment of these than is actually possessed. Age causes increase of 
thickness and of density of the skull, as do chronic diseases of the 
brain and of its membranes. Rickets, scurvy, and syphilis, also 
modify the state of this bony case. Dr. Vimont states that he has in 
his possession the skull of a young man, who died of pulmonary con- 
sumption of three years’ duration, which towards the conclusion 
assumed a scorbutic character. The entire cranium does not weigh 
more than ten ounces; the external table is not more than a quarter 
of aline thick, and at some points had been completcly absorbed. 
Syphilis, peculiarly destructive in its advanced stage to the osseous 
system, attacks, of course, at times, the cranium, producing great 
inequality of its surface, riddling its tables, as it-were, ard in parts 
increasing the hardness and thickness of its bones. 

The accounts which some of the older anatomists have related 
of ossified brain are fabulous; and had their origin in confounding 
exostosis, or bony tumour projecting from the inner surface of the 
skull, with the brain itself. 

Dr. Vimont thinks that alterations in the osseous structure of the 
cranium of animals are of rare occurrence, although their existence 
on occasions is not denied. 

The second section of this chapter takes cognisance of the altera- 
tions of the cerebro-spinal nervous system and of its membranes. 

Of these, we may notice the congenital deficiency of cerebral 
structure in idiots; the convolutions of whose brains are less dis- 
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tinct than in persons well organised, and to a certain extent are 
manifestly wanting. 

The atrophy, or loss, by organic change, of a hemisphere, is 
recorded by more than one writer. The fact of the cerebral organs 
being double, as in the external senses, explains why, in the former 
as in the latter case, injury or destruction of the organ of one side is 
not incompatible with the display of the specific function by that on 
the other. 

The only congenital deficiency of organisation seen in the cere- 
bellum, is a diminution of the size and number of its lamelle. 

The accidental disorders of the cerebral system are very numerous, 
Room can only be found by Dr. Vimont for the specification of a few 
of them; for it is well known to the medical reader that volumes 
have been written on this subject, one of the most important and 
fruitful in pathological anatomy. In proof of the cunnection between 
the organisation of the brain and its functions, or the faculties of the 
mind, may be cited the effects of apoplexy. But it is also known, 
that consequent on an attack of this kind the intellect is sometimes 
only partially abolished, a result alone explicable on the admission 
of a plurality of organs of the brain, destined for a plurality of 
specific functions. If the brain were a unit, an injury of any one 
part of it would unfit it for the discharge of its functions, and of 
course for the manifestation of even a single intellectual faculty. 
But we find persons who have suffered from an apoplectic stroke, 
recover their intellect so as to appreciate justly the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and reason on them nearly as before, but who 
have lost, some the memory of proper names, and others of language 
in general. Mr. Hood gives the history of a patient sixty-two years 
of age, in whom there-was gradually manifested an inability to make 
himself understood by those around him. He had lost the name of 
every object in nature; but he retained his knowledge of facts, was 
attentive to what transpired in his presence, recognised his friends 
and acquaintances as readily as ever; but their names, those of his 
wife and family, and even his own, were entirely forgotten. His 
judgment and reasoning powers generally appeared to be as good as 
before. Although he could not use words with any definite applica- 
tion, he was-able to aiticulate distinctly, and to repeat names which 
he heard; but before he could repeat them a third time, they were 
lost as completely as if he had never pronounced them. He seized 
readily the meaning of a passage read to him, but he could not read 
it himself. His convalescence was marked by the acquisition of 
some general terms, to which he gave a very varied application. 
Time and space, for instance, he designated under the general term 
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of time. On being questioned one day about his age, he showed 
that he understood the question, but he was unable to give the 
answer. When his wife said that he was sixty years of age, he 
assented, and asked what time it was?’ Mr. Hood, not distinctly 
knowing what he meant, replied by telling the hour of the day; but 
the invalid made him understand that this was not the answer he 
wanted. Mr. Hood then gave the day of the week; but still without 
satiefying him. Having at last mentioned the day of the month, he 
intimated that this was the information he wanted, in order to enable 
him to reply preciscly to the question asked by Mr. Hood respecting 
his age, which, he said, was sixty years and five days, or times, as he 
called it. 

The patient, in whom this infirmity was first manifested on the 
2d September, 1822, entirely recovered from it in the month of 
December of the same year. But on the 10th of January following, 
he became suddenly paralytic on the left side; on the 17th, had an 
attack of apoplexy, and died on the 2ist of the month. An autopsic 
examination showed that there was an alteration of the cerebral sub- 
stance of the left hemisphere, and that, at the part where it rests on 
the middle of the orbitar plate, there were two small cysts lodged in 
adepression, which seemed to extend from this point of the brain to 
the ventricle. The right hemisphere did not exhibit any thing extra- 
ordinary. (Edin. Phren. Jour., Vol. LI.) 

The portion of brain lying over the orbitar plate, is that which was 
taught by Dr. Gall, on the strength of numerous observations made 
on healthy persons, to be the organ of Language. Dr. Boillaud 
relates three cases of inability of speech suddenly coming on and 
continuing some time, but without the powers of perception and 
judgment being affected. There are, Dr. B. thinks, evidences of 
palsy of the organ of speech, without any accompanying palsy of 
other parts of the brain. This genticman has collected the history 
of several other cases related by different physicians, the subjects of 
which had been seized with inability to speak, and in whom very 
perceptible structural changes were found at the lower lobule, near 
the anterior portion of the hemisphere. ‘There was no paralysis of 
the tongue, however, or inability to give it all the different and 
various movements required in vocal and articulate utterance. 

Sanguineous effusions in the cerebellum have been accompanied, 
we will not say universally, but in a large number of cases, with 
erection and ejaculation of semen; and chronic irritation and change 
of the part noticed in persons who, during life, had manifested exces- 
sive, and even morbid, venereal propensity. Similar coincidences 
have been noted in animals subjected to experiments by strangulation 
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The atrophy of certain partgof the brain has been followed by loss 
of function ; and the suspension of function by destruction of the 
external organ of sense, has brought with it a decay of the cerebral 
parts corresponding. Loss of vision, for example, is the conse. 
quence, at times, of lesion and wasting of the anterior corpora 
quadrigemina; whilst, on the other hand, a wound of the eye, or 
inflammation by which its structure is altered, and the images of 
objects can no longer be impressed on the retina, will be followed 
after a time by an obvious diminution of the anterior corpora 
quadrigemina. A change of this nature has been effected in 
animals by putting out their eyes. ‘The inferences from these facts 
are, first, the relation between certain parts (organs) of the brain 
and particular functions; and, secondly, the effect of exercise in 
preserving the former of their requisite fulness and density of struc- 
ture, 

Various morbid states of the brain are noticed by Dr. Vimont, but 
without any novelty or snecial application. 

Mental disorders, to which the twelfth chapter is dedicated, is too 
extensive a theme for us to engage in at this time. Dr. Vimout 
points out the misleading influence of the systems of Locke and 
Condillac, to the standard and terminology of which medical writers 
attempted to adapt their descriptions of insanity; as when they 
would classify the varieties of this disease as so many disorders of 
judgment, or of imagination, memory, &c. Hence the strange con- 
tradictions into which some authors have been led by speaking, for 
example, of reasoning madness, which would be equivalent to saying 
that the patient is mad, and yet he is not mad. Well may we doubt 
that these persons were on the right path, when, in addition to such 
metaphysical inysticism, they attempted to find the causes of insanity 
in the colour of the hair, and of the eyes and skin, and in the tem- 
perament. Strange, indeed, than men, caliing themselves observers, 
could not see that madness existed with every variety of the hair, 
eyes, and skin, and of temperament; and that it was to the brain, 
the material centre of all mental relations, to which they should 
look. Dr. Vimont may be thought to use language somewhat harsh, 
though it approaches unhappily too near the truth, when he says, 
“[ am not aftaid to assert publicly, after having read the treatises 
published up to this time on the disorders of the initellectual 
faculties, that they all seera to me to have been written by gossips, 
crones, and nurses; so much do they abound in contradictions, and 
in a jumble of popular notions and prejudices, characteristic of 
credulity and ignorance.’ From this general censure an exception 
ought to be made in favour of the work on Mental Derangement by 
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Dr. Andrew Combe, in which he has, toa certain extent, carried out 
the plan recommended by Dr. Vimont, viz. to observe the connection 
between the mental disorder and the lesions of the parts on which it 
depends; and to note all those disorders of the mind of a general 
nature, dependent upon a want of energy or of excessive excitement 
of the cerebral nervous system. In the first class we should find 
idiots, or persons of feeble intellect, who sometimes have a good 
conformation of head; and, in the second place, monomaniacs, whose 
cerebral organs, without being greatly developed, may be morbidly 
excited, and cause derangement of their corresponding faculties. 
The author (Dr. V.) carries out his inquiries on these points under 
the heads of idioiism, monomania, and hypochondriasis. 

Here we pause, and suspend for a while any further analysis of 
Dr. Vimont’s work on Human and Comparative Phrenology, although 
we have only gone through a part, and that not the larger of the two. 
It will have been seen by the reader, that although the author fully 
believes in the phrenological doctrines, viz. the plurality and distinct 
character of the affective and intellectual faculties, and the corre- 
spondence between these and cerebral organisation, and the mani- 
festation of this latter by the configuration of the external surface of 
the cranium, yet he is not a servile follower of Gall and Spurzheim, 
orof Mr. Combe and others. Dr. V. acts the part of a true philo- 
sopher ; he has assured himself that the system is a true one, and he 
does net feel inclined to reject or discredit it, because all the details 
recorded by his predecessors are not as accurate as could be desired, 
fle affirms the truth and value of cranioscopy ; even though there be 
frontal sinuses, sometimes thickened crania, and sometimes thick 
muscles covering a portion of the cranium. ~ He affirms and demon. 
strates the harmony between the cranioscopical observations made 
on man and those on animals; not grounding his belief on the sizes 
and weights of the human brain relatively with those of the brain of 
animals, but upon the developement of the latter in particular 
regions. We may, hereafter, have an opportunity of showing, that 
although he differs frota other phrenologists in respect to the func- 
tions of some of the cerebral organs, he is in accordance with them 
respecting the location of the classes and orders—those for the affec- 
tive, and those for the intellectual faculties—and in believing that 
the only true basis of a system of mental philosophy which shall be 
applicable to education, jurisprudence, and the treatment of insanity, 
is the physiology of the brain as indicated and taught by phrenology. 

All this may seem to be rank quackery to the worthy certifiers of 
the wisdom and power of the ad capiandum, superficial, and unfair 
arguments and expositions contained in Dr. Sewall’s two lectures. 
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But if they should look a little into the subject, they would sce that 
it partakes singularly of the aspect of a science, in its large array of 
facts, aud the numerous and harmonious inference from these for the 
guidance of man in bis individual capacity, and for the maintenance 
of his varied and important social relations. If the legal gentlemen 
who have committed themselves by a declaration of opinion, had 
paused a little, and not allowed their prejudices to bind them, like a 
retaining fee, to the advocacy of a singularly shallow plea, they 
would have found that the evidence is all on the other side— 
evidence of a distinct positive kind, in singular contrast with the 
gossiping, hearsay, and second-hand opinions of the metaphysical 
schoul. ‘Teachers, heads of colleges, might, seeing how utterly 
barren has been their favourite philosophy through all time down to 
the present, look with a little more patience on a scheme of reform, 
which could hardly be carried into effect without some improvement 
resulting. Certain doctors of divinity and theologians might be 
counselled not to make their own ignorance the standard of science, 
nor their prejudices the test of other people’s orthodoxy ; but rather 
to learn a little more of the wonderful mechanism and harmony of 
the works of the Creator, about whose wisdom, in the adaptation of 
means to ends, they sometimes discourse. More especially useful 
to them in their vocation, and as a check to hasty and intolerant 
judgment of the effect and tendency of what they do not at once 
understand, would be the study of physiology, and of natural science 
in general. With a knowledge of the commonest elements of 
anatomy and physiology, they would hardly commit themselves, as 
they every now and then do, by the utterance of such an absurdity 
as the accusation against phrenology of its fostering materialism. 
They are shocked, pious souls! at the idea of the brain being the 
material instrument of mind, and of its consisting of many organs on 
which depend the display of the mental faculties. 

We would just remind such objectors, that their own creed of 
philosophy partakes fully as much of materialism as phrenology does. 
They may indeed discard the brain as useless; but they will not 
venture to reject also the five senses. If they should ever descant 
on the knowledge of the colours, forms, distances of objects, on the 
beauties of the landscape, and the charms of art in statuary and 
painting, what are all these but phenomena resulting from the 
impression of matter on matter, of inanimate matter on animate 
matter. Is the mechanism of the eye spiritual or material? Could 
the mind perceive an external object, unless the image of the latter 
were impressed on the retina, which is the termination of the optic 
nerve—both of them portions of matter? But the process does not 
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end here; the material chain, of which one end is the eye, is con- 
nected at the other end with a certain portion of brain called the 
anterior corpora quadrigemina, the entireness of which is just as 
necessary for vision as that of the optic nerve or of the globe of the 
eye. The man, therefore, who speaks of the eye seeing, or of the 
ear hearing, is just as much a materialist as he who speaks of the 
brain forming ideas of colours and forms, or of sound and harmony. 
Abrogate the five senses, and what would be the amount of ideas? 
the channels are all closed, and nothing can reach the mind, as the 
metaphysician would say, or the brain, as the phrenologist alleges. 
Each external sense has its own organic structure and mechanism, 
amere modification in fact of matter: each sense depends for its 
display of function on a particular portion of the brain; the optic 
nerve with one, the auditory nerve with another, the olfactory with 
a third portion, and so on of the rest. ‘These nerves and the con- 
tiguous portions of brain have specific functions, each being acted 
on by its particular stimulus, and by it alone. Light will stimulate 
the retina and optic nerve, but has no effect on the auditory nerve, 
or the nerves of touch—as the retina in its turn is not susceptible of 
the impressions which on the auditory give rise to the sensations of 
sound. ‘There is yet another series of nerves, connected also with 
different parts of the brain, and distributed to various organs through 
which these latter are moved. Without the aid of these, the eye 
would be fixed in its socket, its muscles would be powerless, and a 
most limited range of vision would result. A knowlege of the 
functions of these several nerves—respectively of the senses, and for 
motion—was never acquired by an observation of their texture and 
structure, nor by any kind of observation, d priori. Nor, now that 
their functions are known, can we find any adequate explanation in 
differences of organisation. ‘The thing is received as an ultimate 
fact, nor is any physiologist adventurous enough, in quixotic spirit- 
ualism, to deny that we see by means of the eye, and in virtue of 
the connection of this organ with the brain; and that we hear 
through the ear, and on account of its connection with the brain, 
merely because he caunot detect any notable differences between 
the optic nerve and the olfactory one, and between the two portions 
of the brain with which they are severally united. Even Dr. Sewall 
would not hesitate to teach this much physiology to the worthy pre- 
sidents of the college, and of the theological seminaries, who are so 
much alarmed at the materialism of phrenology. It is very true that 
the doctor would at the same time inculcate, and the worthy presi- 
dents would believe a materialism as positive and evident as that of 
the phrenologists. The difference between the two schools consists 
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in this: Dr. Sewall and his friends would persuade us that a man 
ean think, act, and have the affections of his nature, with the aid 
alone of that arrangement of matter which consists of the five senses, 
their nerves, and some of the minuter parts of the basis of the brain, 
connected with these nerves. The phrenologists, on the other hand, 
believe that the brain was not given by the Maker in vain, but that 
its hemispheres perform great and important functions, in completion 
of those of the inferior organic apparatus just mentioned. The 
organs of the brain are, they think, those of the internal senses; the 
eye, ear, &c., are the organs of the external senses. 

We cannot say, then, of the two schools, that the one is, in its 
doctrine, spiritual, and the other material. Both admit the necessity 
of a material structure and organisation for the formation of ideas, 
and processes of thought: but the one denics in a great measure the 
necessity of a brain; the other admits it, and sees in it a complicated 
apparatus. Dr. Sewall and his friends, certain doctors of law and 
divinity, and distinguished politicians, &c., are advocates of what 
may, for distinction’s sake, be called brainless materialism, and the 
philosophy of the external senses alone. For ourselves, and with 
all becoming respect for such authority, backed, as it is, by an ex- 
president and a judge of the Supreme Court, we still believe that 
the time has not yet come when a man can dispense with his brain, 
and walk, for occasional convenience, like St. Denis, with his head 
under his arm. 





ARTICLE II. 


ON THE PRIMARY FUNCTION OF THE ORGAN MARKED “1?” 
BY M. B. SAMPSON. 


Phrenology being a system of philosophy of the human mind, and, 
as such, professing to throw light on all the primitive powers of 
human feeling, must, to a certain extent, remain in an imperfect and 
unsatisfactory state so long as any specific and inherent desire or 
affection can be shown to exist, as a uniform principle, in the mind 
of man, on the nature of which it can throw no light, or bring no 
collateral evidence or illustration. 

The science has succeeded in winning the acceptance of some of 
the most comprehensive minds of the present day, by the clearness 
and simplicity of its rudimentary principles, among which there is 
none more in harmony with our perceptive and reasoning powers 
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than that which teaches us that man is provided with special 
faculties to adapt him to each physical and moral law of the world 
in which he is placed, and that it is upon the harmonious and 
healthy action of such faculties that his happiness and safety are 
made entirely to depend. The phrenological system does not 
embrace a single organ, the deprivation of which would not prove in 
some way fatal to cur physical or moral safety, or the functions of 
which could be supplied by the action of any other faculty. 

By the exposition of this view, much has been done to enlarge 
our ideas of the plan of our existence, and of the ultimate destinies 
of our race; but in estimating the effect of the various faculties 
which have been hitherto ascertained, it remains to be seen if it 
will give a full, harmonious and complete picture of the constitution 
of man, or if there still exist any emotions common to the human 
mind, and having reference to some moral or physical law of nature, 
for the manifestation of which phrenologists have failed to offer any 
explanation, or to discover any organ in the brain. 

There is a mental emotion peculiar to all men, and strongly 
characteristic of many, which cannot be referred to the action of 
any organ which has hitherto been located. An emotion which 
takes root in the contemplation of that which we are accustomed to 
consider as one of the most important laws of our moral destiny, 
and the absence of which would render us incapable of appreciating, 
even in the remotest degree, one of the most sublime attributes of 
the Deity himself. 

The sentiment to which | allude, is that which impels us to the 
contemplation of ETERNITY. 

That the perception of time is one of the peculiar conditions of 
our relation to the external world, is not a more incontrovertible 
fact than that the tendency of our desires to an eternity of being is 
acondition of our moral nature. If, therefore, among the percep- 
tive faculties we find an organ that adapts us to our destiny in time, 
we might well expect among the moral faculties to discover an 
organ that should adapt us to our destiny in eternity. 

Upon a full consideration of the primary functions of the various 
organs which up to the present time have been acknowledged, it 
will be seen that there is not one to which this tendency of the 
mini can be referred. It is impossible to attribute it to the action 
of “ Hope,’’ because the feeling is very frequently exhibited in its 
greatest force by those in whom the sentiment of Hope is exceed- 
ingly deficient; and many individuals have been known, whose 
thoughts of the future have been of a sad and desponding character, 
yet to whom the idea of an eternity of pain seemed preferable to 
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that of utter extinction. Moreover, Hope does not point out the 
nature of the thing to be desired—it merely imparts the belief that 
the desires of the other faculties will be attained, and consequently, 
of itself, would never suggest a longing either for endless duration or 
ultimate extinction. If we turn to the organ of Marvellousness or 
Faith (7), we shall meet with the same result, for we have abundant 
testimony that this faculty is primarily intended to impart a belief in 
our spiritual existence, independent of our physical organisation, 
which renders us capable of a future state of being, but which 
(unless it can perform two functions) possesses no power of impress- 
ing upon us, as an irresistible sentiment, the idea that that state is 
to be cternal. 

Moreover, many instances may be cited in which the abstract 
conception of eternity and boundless space seems to have been pro- 
minently manifested and dwelt upon with a delight that has been 
called forth by the simple and isolated idea. It seems to have been 
a marked characteristic of Byron’s mind, as will be shown by the 
following passages, selected almost at random from his works. 
Cain thus apostrophises the wide expanse to which he is conveyed 
by his tempter :— 

“Oh, thou beautiful 

And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! what are ye? What 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air? 

* * * * * 

Do ye 

Sweep on, in your unbounded revelry, 
Through an aerial universe of endless 


Expansion, at which my soul aches to think, 
Intoxicated with erernity ?” 


And upon his return from his survey of those myriads of starry 
worlds, 


“ Of which our own 
Is the dim and remote companion in 
Infinity of life,” 


he thus replies to his brother's question, ‘“* What hast thou seen?” 


“The dead, 
The immortal, the unbounded, the omnipotent, 
The overpowering mysteries of space— 
The innumerable worlds that were and are— 
A whirlwind of such overwhelming things, 
Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced spheres 
Singing in thunder round me, as have made me 
Unfit for mortal converse.” 
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Abel also addresses the Supreme Being thus— 


“Sole Lord of light, 
Of good, and glory, and ererniry! pr 


In Manfred, the same tendency is exhibited in almost every sen- 
tence.—His “joy is in the wilderness,” and his spirit triumphs in all 
the sublimisy of nature. 
“To roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave 

Of river, stream, or ocean, in their “y 

In these my early strength exulied ; 

To follow through the night the orien moon, 

The stars and their developement ; 3 or catch 

The dazzling lightnings till my eyes g grew dim, 

These were my pastimes _ 

Then I aieal 

The nights of years in sciences untaught, 

Save in the old time; and with time and toil, 

And terrible ordeal, and such penance 

As in itself hath power upon the air, 

_ spirits that do compass air and earth, 

oe and the —— infinite, | made 
ine eyes familiar with eTerNity.” 

In the mind of Milton, this emotion must have held a very powerful 
sway. He found his happiness in “ thoughts which wander through 
eternity,’ and he thus anticipated the day when “ they that, by their 
labour, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest for the common 
good of religion and their country, shall receive above the inferior 
orders of the blessed, the regal addition of principalities, legions, 
and thrones into their glorious titles, and in super-eminence of 
beatific vision, progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circ’e of 
eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss in over- 
measure for ever.”’* 

But perhaps its most perfect embodyment is to be found in the 
following anecdote of the celebrated R.bert Hall, which I extract 
from a recent publication, e.:titled “* The Life Book of a Labourer.” 

“Upon the eternity of heaven he made, as I conceived, a memo- 
rable and striking remark. Would that | could record it with the 
fire, force, and freedom of the speaker! ‘Sir, it is the perpetuity of 
heaven on which my soul reposes. If the Deity, :ir, had assured 
me that I should be a dweller in the heavenly temple for any limited 
period, how long soever it might be, stil!, if it had an end, it would 
not be heaven! My thoughts, sir, would take wing beyond it. I 
should be continually harassing myself with the conjecture of what 
was to succeed beyond the end. This, sir, would mar to me all the 


* A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, by John Milton. 
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melody of heaven. Its sweetness is its endlessness. Once in the 
heavenly temple, thence the saint goes out no more for ever.’ ” 

All men delight more or less in whatever carries their existence 
forwards or backwards over the mere span of their actual and bodily 
life. Eternity having no end, cau have had no beginning, and the 
faculty which would adapt us to a comprehension of its nature would 
therefore carry us to the past with the same force as it would exert 
towards the future. Accordingly, it will, I think, invariably be 
found that those who possess a tendency to let their thoughts dwell 
upon the one, will turn with equal ardour to the other. He who 
delights to trace his ancestry amidst the dust of ages, is most 
anxious to transmit his name to posterity; and the antiquary who 
ponders over the ruined tower, is most zealous to uphold and 
strengthen it, that it may stand as a monument through succeeding 
times. I am disposed to believe, that it is mainly to a faculty of 
this nature that the desire for posthumous fame may be attributed. 
To those who possess it, durability is always a paramount considera- 
tion; and in whatever they might undertake, cither in literature or 
art, they would be buoyed up by the wish to produce something 
“that the world should not willingly let die.” 

Of course every idea connected with eternity partakes of the 
obscure; and the knowledge of the tendency which exists in the 
human mind to delight in this emotion, has often been turned to 
account by those who sought their own advancement, by appealing 
to the passions or prejudices of their fellow-men. In despotic 
governments, it is the practice to keep their chief as much as 
possible from the public eye; and the same policy has been pursued 
in many cases of religion. Almost all the heathen temples were 
obscure; and even in the barborous temples of the Indians at the 
present day, they keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is 
consecrated to his worship. Io like manner, too, the Druids per- 
formed all their ceremonies in the bosom of the darkest woods, and 
in the shade of the oldest and most spreading oaks. 

It may be said, that in these cases the object aimed at was to 
rouse a feeling of terror by the excitement of Cautiousness, but the 
object also was to gratify and chain the imagination. Now Cav- 
tiousness does not delight in the obscure, and although it may be 
excited thereby, it is excited only in a painful manner. Cautious 
ness is gratified only when we are in possession of a thorough know- 
ledge of our situation, and of the certain means by which the con- 
tinuance of our safety may be insured. If a shadowy and threaten- 
ing figure were to approach, Cautiousness would endeavour to make 
it out, so that it might take the necessary measures of defence, while 
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the mental feelings that is excited by the sublime would increase its 
mystery, and exaggerate its terrors. 

It has been well remarked, that it is this power of carrying our 
thoughts to the indefinite and eternal, that aids in “exalting our idea 
of the Supreme Being, that removes it farther from humanity and a 
scatterred polytheism, and makes it profound and intense as it 
becomes more universal.” By its influence, we associate with our 
thoughts of God’s power the idea that “if we fly into the uttermost 
parts of the earth, it is there also; if we turn to the east or the west, 
we cannot escape from it;” and while Veneration offers up the lan- 
guage of adoration, it tells the worshipper that wherever it may be 
breathed, in the society of men, or on the solitary void of ocean, in 
the frozen stillness of an arctic night, or beneath the heat of the 
torrid zone, it will assuredly be heard by Him 


“Whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies !” 


If the foregoing remarks be correctly founded, the question that 
may be addressed to phrenologists then arises, ‘In what part of the 
brain is the organ of this faculty located, or does your science with- 
hold from it a local habitaticn?” I believe that, in reply to this, it 
may be stated that the organ has been discovered—that almost all 
of its effects have been noted in an isolated manner by different 
observers, each of whom has endeavoured to build up some partial 
theory out of the detached manifestations which had severally 
attracted attention, but who, failing to keep in mind that whatever 
its primary function may be, it must be such as shall be in harmony 
with some great law of nature, have produced but partial and 
unsatisfactory hypotheses. 

In the phrenological bust, there is a space running laterally from 
the organ of Ideality, which is marked “?” I propose to submit, 
for the consideration of the reader, the various observations which 
have been made respecting its function. 

Mr. Combe is disposed to consider it as imparting the sentiment 
of Sublimity. Speaking of Ideality, he says, “In some individuals, 
tLe front part of this organ is most developed; in others, the back 
part; and from a few cases which I have observed, there is reason 
to believe that the latter is a separate organ. The back part is left 
without a number on the bust, and a mark of interrogation is 
inscribed on it, to denote that the function is a subject of inquiry. 
The back part tcuches Cautiousness; and I suspect that excitement 
of this organ in a moderate degree, is an ingredient in the emotion 
of the sublime. The roar of thunder or of a cataract, the beetling 

VOL. 11.—14 
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eliff suspended high in air, and threatening to eause ruin by its falf, 
impress the mind with feelings of terror; and it is only such objects 
that produce the sentiment of sublimity.” 

[I would here remind the reader, that the excitement of Cautious. 
ness is evidently only an occasional effect, and not a cause of the 
emotion of sublimity. The most sublime object in nature, is the 
deep blue sky, gemmed With its innumerable and distant worlds, as 
seen when sailing at night upon a calm and unbounded sea; and 
although this awakens a deep sense of reverential awe, it has little 
of real terror in its nature. } 

A writer in the London Phrenological Journal, Mr. Hytche, 
(No. 3, new series,) thinks that this organ imparts a love of Anti. 
quities. He says, that upon examining with this view the heads of 
various persons, he “ found almost invariably that a developement on 
the part of the head marked “?” was presented, which corresponded 
with the intensity or deficiency of the individual’s love of the past.” 

An earlier writer, under the signature J. K., (Vol. X, No. 53), had 
previously expressed a similar opinion—in confirmation of which, he 
quoted the following lines, as breathing the spirit of the sentiment 
to which he alluded :— 


“Eleven years we now may tell, 
Since we have known each other well ; 
Since riding side by side, our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand. 
And though through many a changing scene 
Unkindnsss never came between, 
Away those winged years have flown, 
To join the mass of ages gone. 
Still days, and weeks, and months but seem, 
The recollection of a dream— 
So still we glide down to the sea 
Of fathomless erernity.”—Marmion. 


The words. printed in italics will show how singularly applicable this 
quotation will be found to the more extended view which I have 
suggested. He goes on to say, “What seemed to strengthen my 
opinion that that part of the brain marked unascertained is the organ 
of a faculty which gives a tendency to the mind to look to the past, 
was the fact of its being immediately below another faculty which 
gives the mind a tendency to look to the future. At all events, my 
opinion respecting the functions of this organ is not inconsistent with 
its site.” 

[In reference to this, it is necessary to observe that the wriler 
appears to labour under a misapprehension with regard to the func- 
tion of the organ of Hope. I do not consider that Hope gives any 
specific desire with reference to the future. It gives a belief that all 
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things will work together for good, and that, as I before observed, 
the desires of all the other faculties will eventually be attained. If 
even a person desired that death should be to him nothing more than 
a dreamless sleep, then, however strongly some of the other faculties 
might resist the idea, I cannot help thinking that Hope, at least, 
would whisper to his mind that his wish would be granted, and that 
such a fate did in reality await him. If Hope is to be considered 
merely as an organ that “ gives the mind a tendency to look to the 
future,” it must very frequently fiad Cautiousness performing its 
part, and acting as a very sufficient substitute. ] 

In the last number of the London Journal, (October, 1839,) Dr. 
Maxwell furnishes an interesting article on this organ, in which he 
states his belief that the primary function is to impart a conservative 
habit, and he proposes to give it the title of ‘ Conservativeness.” 
He has found it large in persons having a strong regard for perma- 
nence and durability, and in those who have shown anxiety to retain 
and transmit. their possessions unimpaired; and in connection with 
this subject, he alludes to the law of entail. It will readily be seen 
that this feeling, although it is only a subordinate one, is in perfect 
accordance with the view I have taken. Dr. Maxwell further says, 
“This faculty appears to give the desire to retain, or rather a 
natural aptness to preserve, property, independent of the desire to 
acquire it ;” and again, such is the desire and regard for durability, 
that it imparts that, with one in whom this organ is large, “a suit of 
clothes will last three times as long, as with it small.” It evidently, 
according to Dr. Maxwell’s view, gives an emotion of delizht in the 
contemplation of that which is lasting. Eternity will last for ever ! 

The situation of the organ coincides most completely with the 
views which I have stated. It runs laterally from Ideality, which 
endues us with a sense of moral harmony (which can alone be truly 
permanent), and which, in its physical perceptions, delights in the 
compactness and smoothness of globular forms; while the only mate- 
rial figure that has ever been found to aid the expression of our idea 
of eternity is derived from this, of the circle. On the other side the 
organ is bounded by Cautiousness, which checks the tendency that 
t large developement of it would give to penetrate into the dangers 
of the unknown dark, teaching us that although 


“The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before us,” 
yet 


** Shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it.” 


The following passage from Byron’s Cain, will prove how com- 
pletely the feeling of the sublime might be separated from that of 
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caution. At the same time it shows how necessary the exercise of 
the latter faculty becomes, when the former is actively excited. 
Cain, gazing on the distant worlds in space, exclaims, 


“Oh God—Oh Gods! or whatsoe’er ye are! 
How beautiful ye are! how beautiful 
Your works or aceidents, or whatsoe’er 
They may be! Let me die, as atoms die, 
(If that they die,) or know ye in your might 
And knowledge! My thoughts are not in this hour 
Unworthy what I see, though my dust is: 
Spirit! let me expire, or see them nearer.” 

I have made many observations on this organ, which have inva 
riably strengthened the idea which I now entertain respecting it. | 
have found in all persons in whom it is largely developed, a never- 
failing impression of the transitory nature of the present life—a dis. 
position, also, to revert to the past, coupled with strong considera- 
tions for the future, and for the interest of those who may come 
after them—together with an enjoyment of all that is vast, un- 
bounded, permanent, and grand. I remember one instance of a 
gentleman who possessed a large developement of it, who told me 
that although the thought of death was always present to his mind, 
it was often welcomed, since he indulged a fancy that it might bring 
him to a more exalted state of being, in which might be unveiled to 
him the sublime knowledge of distant worlds, and the unbounded 
mysteries of space and eternity. 

Perhaps 1 may be allowed to give an illustration of its effects, 
from my own experience. 

Last year, I visited the Falls of Niagara. I approached them 
from the Canada side, and on my first view of them was greatly dis- 
appointed with respect to their sublimity, but agreeably surprised by 
their exquisite beauty” After crossing the bridge over the rapids, 
however, I’ became fully impressed with their grandeur. The 
thought of the countless ages through which they had rolled on, 
then took possession of my mind; and now, whenever my recollec- 
tion turns to them, the same idea is always paramount, and I feel all 
their power when I contemplate that they are still rolling on, and 
will continue to roll on, with undiminished force, long after the pre- 
sent race, and many future dateless generations, shall have passed 
silently away. 

There is much to excite an emotion of this description in the 
daily operations of nature. When we consider the permanence of 
the laws by which the Creator upholds the universe, its endless 
decay, and endless renovation—and when we call to mind, out of the 
numerous illustrations that every where surround us, the simple fact, 
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that the rays of light which will this evening reach our sight from 
the nearest of the fixed stars, must, even at the velocity with which 
light travels, have left that star centuries ago, at the time when 
Alfred reigned in England, we may faintly approach to an estimate 
of the littleness of our present existence, and of the illimitable power 
of that great Being by whom the universe has been created and is 
upheld. 

i. conclude, therefore, that this organ is bestowed upon man to 
adapt him to the great principle of eternity. It is a noble require- 
ment of his moral destiny ! 

London, November 1, 1839. 





ARTICLE Ill. 


REMARKS ON PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, CABINET, ETC. 


The utility and value of specimens, to prove and illustrate the 
principles of any science, must be obvious to every one. In all the 
sciences which depend upon observation and experiment for proof 


and elucidation, we find those objects which appeal directly to the 
senses to be of the utmost importance. These objects may be 
either the products of nature or the creations of art. In many 
instances, we cannot multiply specimens of the former, nor even 
obtain them in that state or perfection which may be necessary for 
useful purposes, and therefore must resort to human agency and 
contrivance. Some of the sciences, such as geology, botany, 
zoology, &c., deriving their evidences from observation, must 
depend chiefly for support and illustration on the immediate produc- 
tions of nature, either animate or inanimate ;. while other sciences, 
connected more directly with experiment, such as chemistry, natural 
philosophy, &c., are more dependent for proof and application on 
human agency. It becomes necessary, therefore, to have recourse 
to such means, both for studying and t2aching those branches. And 
accordingly we find that the most zealous and efficient cultivators of 
science have always been deeply engaged in the collection of speci- 
mens appertaining to their several departments of study. 

Phrenology, being also a demonstrative science, depends for proof 
and illustration upon objects which appeal equally direct to the 
senses. ‘The evidences of its truth are of the most positive and 
irresistible character, and,-when properly presented and canvassed, 
cannot fail to produce conviction in every unbiased mind. The 
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materials for this purpose are, perhaps, as ample and diversified as 
those belonging to any other science. It summons in support of its 
truth, not only every individual of the human species, but even the 
greater part of the animal creation. Wherever there is brain, 
whether performing the functions of the feeblest instinct, or of the 
most exalted mental manifestations, we may find evidence of the 
truth of this science. The student who is somewhat familiar with 
its facts and principles, will find objects of interest and study on 
every side. But, as in other departments of knowledge, those who 
are inquirers or learners, must first become acquainted with the 
elementary principles of the science. For this purpose, not only 
books are wanted, but material objects which may be seen and 
handled. And in most cases these can be easily obtained. They 
may consist of skulls, busts, casts, drawings, painticgs, wax prepara- 
tions, &c. They may be procured and possessed by individuals, 
societies, or public institutions. 

The cultivators of phrenology have not been negligent in collect- 
ing specimens to prove and illustrate the principles of their science. 
Should a full and minute history of their labours in this respect be 
given, it would bear comparison with the results of the same 
number of cultivators of any other science, labouring under disad- 
vantages equally as great and discouraging. As phrenology has 
thus far been spurned from the notice of public institutions and 
associations, formed for cultivating science and encouraging its 
advocates, phrenologists have been compelled to labour in this field 
as individuals, in despite, too, of the most bitter opposition, and to 
make collections at the expense of the greatest personal sacrifices 
and exertions. We might allude to the labours of Gall, Spurzheim, 
Deville, and others, but. it is unnecessary. It is true that, in some 
instances, collections have been made by associations, such as the 
Paris, London, and Edinburgh societies. But in order that such 
collections may be permanent, and become constantly increusing in 
extent and value, they should be connected with some public institu- 
tion, or national society, and enlist in ther behalf as many indivi- 
duals as possible who are deeply interested in scientific researches. 

We may revert to the discussion of this subject again, with par- 
ticular reference to the state and advancement of the science in this 
country ; but, for the present, must satisfy ourselves by introducing 
some excellent suggestions on the objects, materials, and arrange- 
ment of a phrenological cabinet, contained in a report drawn up by 
a committee of the New York Phrenological Society. This report, 
we believe, has never been published, and it contains some observa- 
tions which must interest phrenologists generally. The committee 
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was appointed by the president, Dr. J. W. Francis, and consisted of 
Mr. A. Boardman, Dr. C. A. Lee, and Dr. B. Drake. Their report 
was made to the society, February 28, 1839, and is as follows :— 


of the Committee appointed by the Phrenological Society of 
New York to draw up a plan for a Phrenological Cabinet. 

The committee appointed to draft a plan for a phrenological 
cabinet, respectfully report : 

That, in their opinion, the establishment of an extensive and well- 
arranged cabinet is an object worthy of the society’s best efforts, for 
the following, among other, reasons— 

1. By means of such a cabinet, the great phrenological principle, 
that “ As is the brain, other things being equal, so is the mental 
capacity of man,” would be readily demonstrable. 

2. Such a cabinet would enable the members to pursue phrenolo- 
gical investigations extensively at a small personal expense, thus 
rendering membership extremely desirable. 

3. Such a cabinet would form net only a centre of attraction, but 
abond of union. Nothing seems to unite men more closely or per- 
manently than common interest in property, the accumulation of 
which is, indeed, the result of Acquisitiveness, but, in the case 
before us, of Acquisitiveness acting under the control of intellect and 
the higher sentiments, for a purpose which affords them refined 
satisfaction. In contemplating such a cabinet, Form, Size, and . 
Individuality, would be gratified by the observation of the specimens; 
Order and Locality, by their arrangement ; Compirison would love 
to dwell on the correspondence between cerebral developement and 
mental manifestation, and to note the dissimilarity of heads apper- 
taining to men distinguished by opposite mental characteristics; 
Causality would be agreeably exercised in recognising between the 
developements of the brain and mental capacities the relation of 
cause and effect ; while the higher sentiments would delight in these 
studies, as a powerful means of human advancement. 

In developing their plan of a cabinet, your committee will treat, 

1. Of the material of which it should consist. 

2. Of the arrangement of the material. 

3. Of the accommodations for a cabinet. 

Material.—The material of a phrenological cabinet should consist 
principally of skulls, casts, plates, drawings, and preparations; and 
kere your committce would respectfully suggest the importance of 
discrimination in selecting specimens. Every specimen should be 
for the purpose of illustrating some fact or principle. The value of 
& cabinet cannot be inferred from its extent. 
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Your committee would suggest, too, that busts are unnecessarily 
large and unwieldy, inasmuch as the shoulders subserve no scientific 
purpose. The mere mask, too, is an unobjectionable form of speci- 
men, inasmuch as the correlation of organs is so intimate, that to 
tell the influence of any organ whatever, the whole organisation 
should be known. Those forms of specimen which your committee 
think most appropriate, are the skull and entire head, the latter 
placed on a pedestal just large enough for its support. 

Arrangement.—The great principle which has guided your com- 
mittee in making the following suggestions, is, that the specimens 
should be so arranged as most readily to prove, and most clearly to 
illustrate, the principles and details of phrenology. 

To prove that the brain is the organ of mind, and to illustrate, in 
a general way, the influence of form and size, your committee 
recommend that a series of casts and skulls be arrayed, commencing 
with those of idiots, progressing through intermediate grades, and 
terminating with those of the giant minds of the world. 

To show the influence of the direction in which the brain lies, 
your committee would recommend that a series of contrasted speci- 
mens of known characters be arranged in groups, each specimen to 
resemble the others, of the same group, in general size, but to differ 
in the relative size of the three regions. 

To show the difference of organisation on which the difference 
between the mental characteristics of the sexes depends, male and 
female skulls, human and comparative, might be arranged in con- 
trasted pairs. 

National skulls might be arranged, Ist, To furnish specimens of 
the crania of the various races, nations, and tribes of men; 2d, To 
illustrate in a more especial manner phrenological principles. For 
the first purpose, crania might be grouped in five classes; one for 
the skulls of European, a second for those of Asiatic, a third for 
those of African, a fourth for those of American nations, and a fifth 
for those of the natives of the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Each 
class having its appropriate subdivisions. For the second purpose, 
skulls belonging to nations widely differing in character should be 
placed side by side, that the correspondence of character and deve- 
lopement might be manifest. Thus, the skull of the Englishman 
might be placed beside that of the Hindoo; and that of the timid 
Peruvian, whose opposition to the Spaniards was as the pecking of 
the dove against the kite, might be placed beside that of the Carib, 
whose indomitable courage and independence nothing but death 
could overcome. 

Your committee would recommend that next in order should be - 
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placed skulls of individuals differing in age, from infancy to senility ; 
specimens of healthy skulls, and such as have suffered alteration 
from disease ; of those that are of average and such as are of abnor- 
mal thickness, and specimens of fronial sinuses of. average and of 
abnormal size. 

Your committee recommend that in the next place the particular 
faculties should be illustrated. For this purpose, there might be 
formed as many groups as there are organs. And in each group, 
the organ to be illustrated might be shown in different stages of 
developement, from the highest predominance to the most striking 
deficiency. 

Succeeding to these might be groups indicating the combination 
of faculties which give a tendency, fondness, and capacity for par- 
ticular pursuits. ‘The heads of poets, painters, musicians, mathe- 
maticians, warriors, and others, might be thus arranged. 

Having finished the arrangement of whatever relates to human 
phrenology, the arrangement of specimens of comparative phreno- 
logy might succeed. These would be confined, of course, to verte- 
bral animals, and might be arranged in four divisions. 

1. Skulls of mammalia. 

2. Skulls of birds. 

3. Skulls of reptiles. 

4. Skulls of fishes. 

Each division being subdivided into its appropriate classes. 

Besides this general arrangement, there might be special arrange- 
ments for the more striking illustration of phrenological doctrines ; 
for example, arranged side by side might be the crania of such birds 
as sing, and such as do not; of such animals as build, and such as do 
not; and of the carnivora and herbivora. ‘The skull of the woodlark 
or nightingale and of the woodpecker, that of the lion and of the 
beaver, and that of the cat and of the rabbit, might be thus 
contrasted. 

The paintings, drawings, and engravings, might be, in part, sus- 
pended round the room, and in part arranged in portfolios. Your 
committee would particularly recommend the society to obtain a 
complete set of preparations and representations, illustrative of the 
nervous system. Especially a series of brains, human and compa- 
rative. 

Such a cabinet would, your committee believe, be one of which 
not only the society, but the city, might be justly proud. To the 
Phrenologist, it would form a tower of defence which the assaults of 
his enemies could neither overthrow nor injure; to the phrenological 
student it would afford the most powerful aid; and to all true 
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lovers of natural science, the most rational gratification and refined 
delight. 


The remarks in this report on the “ accommodation” of a cabinet, 
manner of “ collecting specimens,” &c., being rather local in their 
nature, and of less general importance, our limits compel us to omit. 





ARTICLE IV. 
ON THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHRENOLOGY AND REVELATION. 


Mr. Editor,— 


The assertion has so often been made by the most competent 
judges, that phrenology is not inconsistent with revelation, that it 
need not again be repeated. Still it is worth while occasionally to 
point out the more striking instances in which the science, in its 
delineations cf human nature, is confirmed by those of Holy Writ. 
For though the enlightened and philosophical mind need no facts or 
examples to show that, as the God of revelation is also the God of 
nature, the truths of the latter must necessarily be consistent with 
those of the former, yet the less instructed often find some indvidual 
facts, or single illustrations, the best means of stopping the mouths 
of gainsayers, and of disproving the assertions of captious and short- 
sighted objectors. 

The Apostle Paul possessed a thorough education, and enjoyed 
superior advantages for observing and studying human nature. 
With the greatest clearness, simplicity, and compactness of |lan- 
guage, he describes man and his characteristics just as he found 
them. And they have always been the same. Let us now com- 
pare one of his descriptions of man with those of phrenology ; and, 
if I mistake not, we shall find, on an analysis of that full and 
detailed enumeration of mental manifestations contained in the latter 
part of the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, that what he 
calls the man of “vile affections’—a “reprobate mind,” &c.— 
possessed qualities precisely similar to those which phrenology 
would predicate, from the extreme abuses of certain very large or 
deficient cerebral developements. (See Rom. 1 chap. 26th verse to 
the end.) 

That I may not occupy too much of your space, I will endeavour 
to imitate the brevity of the apostle’s description. Instead of com- 
pound manifestations, I place the principle word involved, directly — 
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opposite to the faculty which aids chiefly to produce them—thus, 
envy is the result of Self-esteem, Approbativeness, and Destructive- 
ness, it is put under each; much of the effects of combination is still 
left for the reader to supply, without its being pointed out. 


Amativeness, very large, ungoverned—“ Fornication,” v. 29. “ So- 
domy,” v. 26, 27. 
Philoprogenitiveness, very small—“ Without natural affection,” v. 31. 
Adhesiveness, deficient— Have pleasure in others of like character, v. 32, 
Combativeness, very large, ungoverned—“ Debate, malignity,” v. 29. 
Destructiveness, very large, ungoverned—“ Envy, maliciousness, mur- 
der,” v. 29. “ Backbiting,” v. 30. 
Secretiveness, very large, ungoverned 2“ Deceit, blasphemy,” v. 29. 
Cautiousness, ‘“ ~ - “ Backbiting,” v. 30. 
Self-esteem, a. 8 “ “Pride,” v. 30. “ Envy,” v. 29. 
Approbativeness, very large, ungoverned—“ Boasting,” v. 30. “Envy,” 
v. 29. 
Conscientiousness, very deficient—* Covenant breaking,” v.31. “Full 
of all unrighteousness, wickedness, and maliciousness,” v. 29. 
Firmness, very large 
Benevolence, deficient 
Veneration, very small, &c.—‘ Disobedient to parents, haters of God,” 
v. 30. 
Acquisitiveness, very large, unrestrained—‘ Covetousness,” v. 29. 
Constructiveness, moral sentiments 2 “Inventors of evil 
Causality, deficient, things,” v. 30. 
Intellectual Faculties, (as a whole,) deficient—* Without understand- 
ing,” v. 31. Swept away by their propensities, They do what they 
know to be worthy of death, v. 32. 


“Tmplacable, uomerciful,” v. 31. 


very large ; 


The reader will perceive that every idea, and almost every word, 
contained in those seven verses of Romans—and nothing else—are 
wrought into this most consistent and unmitigable bad character. 
The analysis might be carried still farther, and thus the harmony 
between the two descriptions rendered more perfect and striking, 
but I must leave that process for the reader. ‘The abuses of the- 
propensities and sentiments are given by the apostle with the 
greatest minuteness and accuracy ; for it is their abuses chiefly that 
make character positively bad. The intellect is given in the whole 
group, for that was enough to show that, either from deficient 
strength or improper exercise, it could not easily restrain such pro- 
pensities. Surely, every imagination of the feelings and thoughts of 
such must be evil, and that, too, continually. 

E. C. B. 

New York, December, 1839. 
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ARTICLE V. 


ON THE USES OF PHRENOLOGY.* 


In a former number, we pointed out the grand distinction between 
an instinctive and a rational being. An instinctive creature réceives 
from the Creator, not only desires to pursue certain ends, but inspi- 
ration of the best manner of attaining them. [n itself it is ignorant 
of the power and wisdom that direct its actions. A mother among 
the inferior animals is impelled, by pure instinct, to administer to 
her offspring that kind of protection, food, and training, which its 
nature and circumstances require; and so admirably does she fulfil 
this duty, even at the first call, that human sagacity could not 
improve, or rather not at all equal her treatment. The actions of 
these animals bear the strongest marks of wisdom, founded on 
perfect knowledge of their own nature and circumstances ; but this 
knowledge does not reside in them, but in their Author. A rational 
being, also, is endowed with instinctive tendencies to act; but, 
instead of being directed by Divine wisdom towards the best manner 
of gratifying its desires, it has received intellectual faculties, by the 
employment of which, it may make this discovery for itself. Man 
is such a being: he is impelled by a variety of propensities and sen- 
timents; but the privilege is conferred on him of discovering, by 
means of his intellectual powers, in what manner he should gratify 
these, so as best to promote his own happiness. The Creator, who 
constituted the desires and directed the actions of the inferior 
animals, knew the nuture of the creatures, and of the external influ- 
ence to which they would be exposed, and He adjusted the one to 
the other, so as to secure to them the highest enjoyment of which 
their natures are susceptible, in reference to the general constitution 
of the world. Man, to render himself happy as a rational being, 
must discover his own nature, and that of external objects, and form 
his institutions, and direct his actions, with the same wise reference 
to those which are displayed in the habits and actions of the inferior 
creatures, in relation to their nature and external circumstances. 

A question of. vast importance, in regard to man, presents itself 
at the very threshold of our inquiries. Of what elements is he com- 
posed, and with what powers is he endowed? If an agriculturist 
were desired to superintend the cultivation of an exotic plant of the 
highest value for human food, of the most exquisite beauty in form 


*From the 26th number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
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and colour, and suited, when brought to perfection, for the most 
admirable purposes of general utility, he would anxiously inquire 
into the constitution of the plant, into its relation to particular soils, 
particular temperatures, particular degrees of humidity, and, in 
short, into every property inherent in itself, and into every relation 
which subsisted between it and external objects which might influ- 
ence its condition; and he would treat it according to the dictates of 
his soundest judgment, formed upon consideration of these particular 
matters of fact. Man, as a being of creation, must be dealt with in 
a similar way. It is quite certain, however, that down to the pre- 
sent day he has never been treated in this manner; and that, if 
questions were put to a thousand individuals, selected indiscriminately 
out of the most enlightened countries in the world, regarding the 
general physical constitution of man, the elementary faculties of his 
mind, including the objects of these faculties, the habits and occupa- 
tions that are best calculated to favour the healthy developement of 
his corporeal frame, and to invigorate and fill with enjoyment his 
mental powers, and the great aim of his existence, the answers 
would present that utter discoruance and contradiction which betray 
profound and general ignorance on every one of the topics here 
mentioned. 

This condition of ignorance is necessarily fatal to man’s enjoy- 
ment as a rational being. In point of fact, human institutious of 
every description have hitherto emanated from his instinctive feel- 
ings and desires, guided by mere glimmerings of intelligence ; and 
hence arise the general misery and feeling of disappointment which 
so widely pervade society, the want of satisfaction in daily pursuits, 
and the incessant demand for reform in church and state, which 
every where is heard. Men, in whom the inferior propensities pre- 
dominate, are discontented, because too many curbs exist on their 
acquisitiveness, love of power, and gencral desire for animal indul- 
gence. The institutions of society contain too much of morality and 
religion to be in accordance with the nature of this class. Men, 
again, in whom the higher sentiments and intellect predominate, are 
unhappy because the pursuits which are forced on them by existing 
manners, bear too closely a reference to mere animal gratification ; 
they desire society in which moral and intellectual pleasures shall 
be the aim, and the pursuit of wealth only the means, of existence ; 
and they find around them only insatiable appetites for wealth and 
ostentation, constituting the objects of life. This class finds amonz 
mankind much desire for good, but preposterous notions of the 
objects which constitute it, and of the manner of attaining it; it dis- 
covers, in the laws, much of justice and humanity, but still larger 
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infusions of absurdity, injustice, and barbarism; in the political 
institutions of the country, much that is excellent, but still more that 
is defective, irrational, and calculated to foster the lower, and check 
the progress of the higher, principles of our nature. They are 
therefore discontented, and loudly demand reform and improvement. 

This universal discordance proves that the nature of man is a 
mystery to man himself; to us it appears the natural result of his 
past and present ignorant condition; but we look to phrenology as the 
means by which a better order of things will, in due time, be intro- 
duced. It will require centuries to operate the change; but, in the 
history of the race, these are like days in the life of an individual. 
Some of our reasons for expecting this advantage from phrenology, 
are the following :— 

To render man happy, his body must be maintaincd in a state of 
constant health. The nervous system, including the brain, is the 
fountain of all enjoyment in sensation and emotion, and it is most 
intimately connected with respiration and digestion. When all 
external stimulus is withdrawn, and the individual is thrown entirely 
back on his own sensations, he will experience a pleasing conscious- 
ness of existence when in perfect health; if he does not do so, if any 
sensation of weakness, listlessness, irritation, anxiety, or unhappiness, 
be experienced, the corporeal frame is not in its best condition; it is 
not ia that state which the Creator, in endowing it with the suscep. 
tibility of happiness, intended it to be, and by bestowing reason 
on man, commanded it to be maintained. To secure health, the 
individual must exert his muscular frame for several hours every 
day in the open air, or at least exposed to a free circulation of air; 
he must observe the rules of cleanliness and temperance ; he must 
exercise his moral and intellectual faculties several hours every day 
on pursuits congenial to their nature; and he must sleep in well- 
aired apartments, and neither for too long nor too short a time. 

The institutions and manners of society at present render it abso- 
lutely impossible to fulfil these laws of our nature. Mechanics are 
compelled to labour with their muscles beyond what is serviceable to 
their moral and intellectual enjoyment; men in the middle ranks of 
life are confined within shops, counting-houses, or writing-chambers, 
so as to be denied muscular exertion adequate to maintain perfect 
health, and their pursuits have reference so exclusively to objects 
connected with the gratification of the inferior feelings, that no 
adequate stimulus or cultivation is afforded to their moral and intel- 
lectual powers; while ladies generally, and men in the higher ranks 
of society in particular, are rendered miserable through want of 
objects of interest calculated to excite them to that degree of bodily 
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and mental exertion, without which the nervous system becomes a 
mass of disease, and the fountain ‘of inexpressible suffering. ‘The 
males of the higher classes, who seek to relieve themselves from 
this insanity and its consequent miseries, betake themselves to fox- 
hunting, horse-racing, prize-fighting, cigar-smoking, drinking, and 
seduction ; in short, through want of objects and pursuits calculated 
to gratify their rational nature, they abandon themselves to the 
indulgence of their animal propensities, and corporeal appetites— 
except a few, whose superior faculties carry them to literature, the 
improvement of their estates, the fine arts, or politics, as occu- 
pations. 

Phrenology, if taught as an elementary branch of education, 
would undoubtedly remedy some of these evils. It would demon- 
strate to the senses and understanding of men, 

Ist, The intimate connection between sensation and bodily health ; 
and if this were rendered palpable to every capacity, men could not 
resist modifying their institutions and habits of life, so as to secure 
more of health and enjoyment from this source than at present. It 
would be felt as altogether inconsistent with the indubitable rights 
of human beings, to subject the lower classes to that degradation of 
their rational nature which is inseparable from excessive labour, and 
absence of moral and intellectual stimulus; and it would no longer 
be reckoned a degradation on the part of the intelligent and refined, 
to submit regularly to that degree of muscular exertion which the 
Creator has rendered indispensable to health. 

2dly, The fact that man isa rational and social being, would be 
practically acted upon. If this truth and its consequences were 
understood by the mass of society, it would be seen, that until social 
institutions, and the leading aim of daily pursuits, shall bear refer- 
ence to the gratification of the moral and intellectual powers, happi- 
ness cannot be obtained; and if this law of the. human constitution 
were generally understood and recognised improvement would 
assuredly follow. In no country have human pursuits been regu- 
lated on this principle; Britain is widely departing from it in her 
excessive exertions to acquire wealth. It ought never to be for- 
gotten, that hitherto the most enlightened men have never known 
human nature as an object of science; they have known it only 
through their individual feeling and experience, and been extremely 
ignorant of the influence of organisation on its exercise and enjoy- 
ments; while the great mass of mankind, rich and poor, in every 
country, have never given it, and its wants and capabilities, one 
moment’s consideration. The aim of life of most individuals has 
been determined exclusively by the pursuits and manners existing 
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around them; they have viewed only that portion of the world and 
human nature, which lay nearest to themselves, and which was cal- 
culated to influence their private pursuits; and remained unconcerned 
about, and totally ignorant of, every institution and interest which 
existed beyond this limited sphere. Phrenology, when taught to 
youth, will instruct them concerning the nature of man, as it exists 
in the race, and as modified in individuals; it will prove to them the 
relative importance of the different faculties, enable them to forma 
just estimate of the relation of every pursuit and institution, first to 
these faculties, and secondly, to the general promotion of human 
enjoyment ; it will demonstrate that the law of man’s nature being 
that of a social being, individuals cannot be happy by confining their 
attention to their private interests, but must exert themselves to 
establish institutions and pursuits, formed with a due regard to the 
gratification of the highest elements of mind, otherwise that all will 
suffer. 

3dly, Phrenology, by unfolding the functions and sphere of activity 
of the primitive faculties, will enable individuals to perceive that the 
Creator has really intended that man should enjoy existence asa 
rational being; and by the same means, it will afford them ultimate 
principles by which to judge of the truth of all doctrines, and the 
utility of all institutions, and to choose those which are best suited to 
the developement of their rational nature. 

Athly, It will show that, to a vast extent, the mental qualities of 
individuals may be improved, by attending to the laws of physiology 
in the formation of marriages, and in the rearing of offspring; and, 

5thly, That bodily disease, and consequent misery, may be greatly 
diminished by the same means. After an individual is instructed in 
the fundamental principles of physiology, and the most common laws 
of the transmission of~bodily qualities, it is astonishing to what 
extent it becomes possible to trace the great calamities of life to ill- 
advised unions. Two individuals of consumptive families marry, and 
the children languish till the dawn of manhood, and die ; two indivi- 
duals belonging to familics subject to fever and inflammation marry, 
and the children are carried off by acute diseases; two individuals of 
highly nervous temperaments marry, and the children die of convul- 
sions, water in the head from over excitement of brain, or other dis- 
eases, clearly referable to the excessive exaltation of the nervous 
system; or one party possessing a favourably developed brain, 
marries one in whom the animal organs predominate, and some of 
the children inherit the inferior qualities, and bring sorrow and dis- 
grace on their parents, and misery on themselves. Education is 80 
defective, and human nature so little studied, that thousands of, 
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individuals who are convinced of the truth of these remarks gene- 
rally, and who desire to act on them, find it impossible to obtain the 
instruction necessary to enable them to do so. This state of educa- 
tion will appear intolerable when phrenology is more widely diffused. 

Persons who have never become acquainted with the springs of 
human nature, and have ro knowledge of their constitution and mode 
of operation, conceive us writing mere fancies in delivering these 
opinions ; but wherever there is inherent penetration, mind is per- 
ceived to have fixed qualities, and powerful operating energies, as 
well as matter, and confidence is felt that it may be improved and 
directed. Let us not despair, therefore, of the fortunes of man. 

The evils of the institutions and pursuits of society which we have 
pointed out, are not fanciful, nor are they inseparable from human 
nature. A few examples will show that they result from ignorance. 
We lately put the question to an excellent young man, about to 
embark for India, what views he entertained of life, and the objects 
of his own existence? ‘lhe question was new to him. He had been 
well educated, in the common acceptation of the words, but he had 
never conceived that life had any higher aim than to acquire a for- 
tune, marry, rear a family, live in a fine house, drink expensive 
wines, die, and go to heaven. There was no provision in this life 
for enjoyment from the higher faculties of his nature. He was not 
aware that these had any other functions to perform than to regulate 
his conduct in the pursuit of the gratification of his inferior feelings. 
This is the condition of mind in which almost all young men of the 
upper and middle classes of society enter into active life, and nothing 
ean be well conceived more disadvantageous to their success and 
happiness. ‘Those who are religiously educated are not more fortu- 
nate; because no sect in religion has yet addressed itself to the duty 
of teaching, in a rational manner, the nature of man, the nature of 
the different professions in life, and of the institutions of society, and 
the relation of all these to the moral and religious faculties of the 
mind ; without understanding which, no person entering upon active 
life can see his way clearly, or entertain consistent and elevated 
views of duty, and the true sources of enjoyment. 

This deficiency in knowledge is also remarkably exemplified in 
young men born to large fortunes, who have succeeded in minority 
to their paternal estates, and on attaining twenty-one years of age, 
have been left to pursue their own happiness in their own way. 
Rational views of themselves and of human nature, and the institu- 
tions of society, would be invaluable to such individuals; but they 
have no adequate means of obtaining them. A story reached us, of 


® young gentleman belonging to this class, not destitute of talents 
VoL. u.—15 
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and good feeling, who emerged out of the hands of his instructors 
in such a hopeful condition, that he devoted himself to horses and 
hounds, as usual ; next, to coach-driving; he then married, and his 
post-connubial amusement was forming a float in the midst of a 
pond, placing cats upon it, and sending dogs to swim in and worry 
them. 

In a speech which the young Duke of Buccleuch recently made 
at Dumfries, he stated that his guardians had taught him that the 
great duty imposed on him by his large fortune was to do good. 
This was an excellent lesson; but did they tell him how he could 
best accomplish good? If his grace were questioned on this point, 
we doubt much whether his intellectual perceptions of good, and the 
manner of pursuing it, would equal the fervency of his desires to 
attain it. We take the liberty to state, that, in our opinion, time 
dedicated to horses and hounds, beyond what is necessary for health, 
is not good, either to himself or his country; that the pursuit of 
political influence, with a viev to support the existing imperfections 
in church and state, is net good ; that idleness and (frivolous occupa- 
tions are not good; and that all external pomp, circumstance, and 
equipage, which is calculated to remove him from a knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the general mass of cultivated society, are not 
good. On the other hand, it would be highly beneficial if he would 
set the example of pursuing knowledge, and applying it to useful 
purposes, so as to prove that he values the higher qualities of mind 
more than physical possessions; if he would patronise enlightened 
opinions ; establish and support infant schools, all over his estates; 
promote the formation of a college in his native country, for educat- 
ing the middle classes of society in general knowledge, applicable to 
practical purposes; endeavour to reform public institutions and the 
laws, so as to bring them as much as possible into harmony with the 
moral and intellectual faculties of man; in short, if he would view 
his wealth as a vast means for gratifying his Intellect, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Ideality, and seek his supreme 
happiness in pursuits emanating from these faculties, he would do 
good effectually, and reap the highest reward, in the intense enjoy- 
ment of his rational nature. We cannot see a reason why, whena 
duke shall be born, in whom the moral and inteilectual organs are 
large, and the temperament active, and whose education shall be 
conducted on the principles unfolded by phrenology, such a course 
of conduct should not be realised. It will then be acknowledged 
that the waste of life, fortune, and happiness, by the affluent, which 
character ses the present, as it has marked the past ages of the 
world, was owing in no small degree to ignorance of human nature, 
its wants and capacities. 
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In the higher ranks of life, family and ancestry are considered of 
great importance ; nevertheless, daily instances occur of individuals 
sacrificing their prejudices on this head to wealth; and of aristo- 
cratical blood allying itself with mechanics or merchants, sprung 
from the lower walks of life, and ennobled only by wealth accumu- 
lated in these employments. The pride of ancestry arises from 
Self-esteem and Veneration, and has a legitimate as well as an ille- 
gitimate direction. In most of the countries of Europe, the founder of 
each great family was some feudal chieftain, of warlike and predatory 
habits, who, if he had done the same deeds in modern times, would 
have been designated as a robber and manslayer. Oo the principle 
that qualities of mind and body are transmitted by descent, it can be 
no honour to a mind which esteems its rational powers as the noblest, 
to derive its existence from such a source. The pride in such 
ancestry, which still exists, shows latent barbarism in the hearts of 
our nobility. Time and better education will render them ashamed 
of such progenitors. The real source of family pride ought to be 
that of a sound bodily constitution, and a moral and intellectual 
developement of brain, transmitted through many generations. It 
would be a real and positive advantage to obtain a husband or wife 
out of a family which had been distinguished for centuries for health 
and longevity, for handsome forms, agreeable features, kind, pious, 
and honourable dispositions, and great intellectual acumen. These 
qualities would render the domestic circle cheerfu!, animated, affec- 
tionate, and full of serene intelligence; they would command the 
world’s respect and love, and insure success in every enterprise, so 
far as human virtue and sagacity could go. The admiration of 
ancestry, and the tendency to set a value on it, arise from instinctive 
feelings, and are given for the best of purposes; but the latter form 
of its gratification appears to us to be clearly that which alone 
satisfies man’s rational faculties, and which, when enlightened, he 
will undoubtedly alone desire. ‘The devices to found gratification of 
this feeling on entails and transmission of hereditary titles of nobility, 
without regard to the laws implanted in the human constitution, lead 
to lamentable failures and miserable results. No attention being 
given to transmit sound bodies and well constituted brains along with 
territory and titles, we see great landholders, whose acres have 
descended through centuries, wandering in beggary over Europe, 
while their rents are seized by creditors, who have supplied them 
with money squandered by them in sensual debauchery and in utter 
profligacy ; earls and noble lords appear in a state of idiocy; and, in 
short, titles of nobility are found combined with incapacity and 
immorality of every form which the human imagination can con- 
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ceive. We repeat, that although individuals should fear and wish to 
avoid these calamities, instruction in human nature is so deficient, 
that it is almost impossible to be ce: tain of doing so ; and phrenology 
alone will supply this deficiency. 





ARTICLE VI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF WILLIAM LEGGETT, Esq.* 


BY L. N. FOWLER, NEW YORK. 


Relative 8 ze of the organs on a scale from 1 to 7. 


Amativeness, 6. Concentrativeness, 5. 
Philoprogenitiveness, 6. Combativeness, 7. 
Adhesiveness, 6. Destructiveness, 6. 
Inhabitiveness, 3. Alimentiveness, 5. 


* This analysis of character was prepared nearly two years before Mr. Leggett's 
death. We have two objects in introducing it into the Journal: Ist. It affords 
learners of the science an opportunity to study the combination of the faculties, 
and see them applied-in delineating the nicer, as well as the more promi- 
nent shades of character. 2d. This description is said, by those best acquainted 
with Mr. Leggett, to be wonderfully correct; and, inasmuch as his character was 
strikingly marked, its analysis on phrenological principles is so much the more 
interesting.— Ep. 
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Acquisitiveness, 2. 
Secretiveness, 2. 
Cautiousness, 6. 
Approbativeness, 7. 
Sell-esteem, 6. 
Firmness, 7. 
Conscientiousness, 6. 
Hope, 6. 
Marvellousness, 2. 
Veneration, 2. 
Benevolence, 6. 
Constructiveness, 6. 
ldeality, 5. 
Sublimity, 6. 
Imitation, 5. 





Mirthfulness, 6. 


Individuality, 7 
Form, 6. 

Size, 6. 
Weight, 5. 
Colour, 3. 
Order, 6. 
Calculation, 6. 
Locality, 6. 
Eventuality, 6. 
Time, 3. 
Tune, 5. 
Language, 5. 
Comparison, 6. 
Causality, 5. 


Measurements of the Head. . 
nches. 
From Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness, . : -° 


Destructiveness to Destructiveness, d : . 6 

Meatus Auditorius to Firmness, s . ‘ é 6.2 
* “ Individuality, ; . . 52 
al . Philoprogenitiveness, ; ° 4.5 


This measurement gives a predominance of brain in the region of 
perceptive intellect, and those faculties givirg force of character, 


ambition, and powers of will and determination. 

This individual has a full-sized head, and a very active, excitable 
mind. His physiological organisation is marked with a bilious, 
sanguine, nervous temperament. His head is very unevenly deve- 
loped; he has an eccentric mind, having many strong and weak 
traits of character, the most striking of which are decision, energy, 
ambition, and critical observing power, with a want of prudence, 
reserve, respect, and credulity. His strong phrenelogical develope- 
ments are Firmness, Combativeness, Approbativeness, and Indivi- 
duality, all being very large, while Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Marvellousness, and Veneration, are small. 

He lacks consistency of character and uniformity of feeling, 
because of the unequalised power and influence of the faculties; yet 
this inequality gives striking peculiarities which make the man, and 
are too plain to pass unnoticed by the phrenological observer. His 
very large Combativ ,» Fir , and Individuality, with large 
Destructiveness, Mirthfulness, and Comparison, in the absence of 
Secretiveness and Veneration, give him a power of expression which 
but few men possess. He can be sarcastic in the extreme; and 
having large Self-esteem, and small Secretiveness and Veneration, 
his remarks would be without qualification; and having large Con- 
scientiousness, he would regard principles more than party or 
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friends, and would speak his whole mind, let who would oppose him ; 
and having made an assertion, he would withstand all opposition, 
and go all lengths to support it. It is not in his nature to yield in 
times of opposition, or manifest timidity or hesitancy in times of 
danger, for when excited he does not know what danger is. 

He has both moral and physical courage, which in times of excite- 
ment may lead to recklessness, yet has but little faith or confidenee 
in the marvellousness and spiritual, and is seldom troubled with feel- 
ings of devotion or respect. Ranks and titles of honour, as such, are 
of no account to him, and have no influence in biasing his remarks. 
In fact, he is a real democrat, phrenologically considered. He 
never stops at trifles, but makes thorough work wherever he begins, 
and friend or foe shares the same fate, when opposing what he thinks 
is true. His Firmness is too large, for when acting in connection 
with Combativeness and Destructiveness, it would have a controlling 
influence over his judgment, and gives too strong a bias to his feel- 
ings. Combativeness is too large, making him too radical, excitable, 
and forcible. He is too apt to think that others are opposing him; and 
while defending his opinions, his remarks are liable to be too strong 
and personal, if not abusive, to exert a healthy influence. Approba- 
tiveness has too much influence over the other faculties. He is too 
ambitious—is too anxious to out-say or out-do others, and will exert 
himself to the utmost to carry the day, and come off conqueror, and 
never leaves a stone unturned or a word left out, that would aid him 
in effecting his plans. 

He is sincere and honest spoken—could not be a good hypocrite if 
he should try, for he has no desire to keep things in the dark, an‘ 
would make but a poor attempt at concealing and representing 
things as they were not. He is not troubled with diffidence, and 
has a respect for that only which his judgment sanctions. He 
never takes any thing for granted, nor does he believe on the autho- 
rity of others; for having small Marvellousness and Veneration, he 
cannot place sufficient confidence in others, but must have every 
thing proved as clear as that two and two make four, before he can 
believe, especially if the subject be in any way connected with 
religion. His strongest moral faculties are Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness. To do good and to do right, to love mercy and 
deal justly, is his religion. 

He acts upon the principle that sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof; so that he never borrows trouble or magnifies his enjoy- 
ments, but takes things as they present themselves. He is no miser 
—he finds it difficult to keep property. His mind is not on money- 
making. He had rather not be bothered with the care of it, and is 
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obliged to call to his ai! her faculties besides his Acquisitiveness, 
in order to be prudent in the use of property. His Mirthfulness is 
large, giving a strong perception of the ludicrous, and disposing him 
to make many amusing and witty remarks. His jokes, however, are 
liable to be too practical, personal, and direct, to take well. He is 
a very great observer of men and things—but few things pass 
unnoticed—consequently he gets very distinct and definite ideas of 
what is passing around him. He is decidedly a practical man, and 
a great utilitarian. 

His perceptive faculties being larger than his reflective, would 
make him a greater critic than reasoner, and enable him to criticise 
and demolish the principles of others, :ather than create and sustain 
original ones. He has a good mechanical eye, and an excellent 
memory of countenances, of places, of facts, and thiugs of a similar 
nature. ‘The portion of brain between Ideality and Cautiousness, 
called Sublimity, is large, and its influence, joined with his tempera- 
ment, should be marked, if there is any truth in the organ. His 
reasoning faculties are very active and strongly developed, and his 
perceptions should be clear, and his remarks forcible, and to the 
point. He has a fair command of language, yet he uses no more 
words than are necessary to convey his ideas; he should be more 
distinguished for condensing his ideas, saying much in a little, than 
for copiousness of expression. He is original in his manners, yet 
can act out, imitate, and represent, if he should make the attempt, 
and is very fond of tragedy—the deeper the better. His knowledge 
of colours, and of succession of time, is poor. He should be fond of 
the natural and exact sciences, as weil as polite literature. His 
large Form, Size, Order, Individualjty, and Comparison, would 
make him a critical scholar, and well qualified to read proof sheets. 
His social feelings are strong; he is quite fond of music, is much 
interested in friend-, is warm hearted, polite, and gallant to the 
ladies, a devoted companion, an affectionate parent, and a strong 
partisan. All things c nsidered, this is a very marked head, not 
because of its greatness, but on account of its many striking 
peculiarities. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
PREDOMINANCE OF CERTAIN ORGANS IN THE BRITISH POETS.—No. 2. 


In a late American edition of the works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
edited by Washington Irving, is a fair engraving of the author, by 
J. B. Longacre, from a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose 
accuracy in likenesses, added to his own intimacy with the poct, 
induces an entire reliance upon its faithfulness. In this engraving, 
the os frontis is finely developed. But the attention is chiefly 
arrested by the extraordinary protrusion of the organ of Locality, 
whose function, phrenology supposes, imparts the love and desire for 
travel. Now, if there be any one trait more strongly marked than 
another, in the author of the “ Traveller”—if there be a fact of his 
personal history more strongly impressed upon the memory of his 
admirers than another—it is that well-authenticated one of his 
having actually accomplished the tour of Europe on foot !—of 
having, in spite of innumerable obstacles, of want of friends, influ- 
ence, and money, and, as he himself terms it, “‘ want of impudence,” 
gratified the imperious demands of this organ by strolling from one 
end of Europe to the other, even when a smattering skill upon a 
flute constituted his principal means of support. That the incon- 
veniences, the countless deprivations, and innumerable mortifications, 
attendant upon such a vagabond life, should have been incurred, and 
voluntarily incurred, by a man of education and refined taste, by one 
of his peculiar sensitiveness, is by no means a common occurrence, 
even among the eccentric class of men.to which, as a poet and man 
of genius, he belongs. So unconquerable was this propensity for 
wandering, that even after he had attained an enviable rank among 
the greatest writers of his age, his restlessness, and great anxiety for 
further travel, formed a prominent feature in his character.—The 
well-known vanity of the poet may be ascribed to morbid Approba- 
tiveness. His selfish faculties, as a class, were rather small ; and his 
utter want of common prudence, is in harmony with the fact. But 
he also possessed, according to this engraving, strong social feelings; 
he had much of that organisation which phrenology says creates a 
love of home, and. its kindred pleasures. How, then, it may be 
inquired, does this agree with the predominance of an opposing 
faculty? Let the poet himself reconcile the apparent contradiction 
in the following lines :— 


“Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs, and God has given my share, 
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I still had hopes, my latest hours to crowo,— 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper tu its close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose ; 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Among the swains to show my book-learn’d skill,— 
Around the fire, an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And as a hare, whom horns and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hope, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


All the likenesses of the poet Thompson indicate, besides large 
Ideality and perception, an unusual endowment of the organ of 
Language ; and his great prodigality in the use of the latter faculty, 
has been the chief target for the arrows of criticism. Dr. Johnson 
was accustomed, when any one was growing enthusiastic about the 
author of the “Seasons,” to seize the poet’s great work, read a 
favourite passage, and after it had been warmly eulogised, inform 
the company that he had omitted every other line. Though this 
smacks somewhat of the occasional injustice of the great lexico- 
grapher, it is not the less true that many passages may be found in 
the * Seasons” so exceedingly amplified, that entire lines can be 
expunged, with little injury to the sense or beauty of the paragraph. 

The following lines may be cited, rather, however, to show how 
unjust Johnson’s criticism might sometimes have been, though in the 
main correct. Upon the subject of disinterested goodness, the post 
sings— 

“ But to the generous, still improving mind, 
That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy, ] 
iffusing kind beneficence around, 
Boastless as now descends the silent dew, ] 


o him, the long review of ordered life, 


Is inward rapture only to be felt.” “¥ 


The lines enclosed may be removed, certainly, without much affectaxs 
ing the mere sense of the passage; but who, for the sake of conden- 
sation, would wish away— 


“ Boastiess as now descends the silent dew,” 


that truly poetical image of unostentatious benevolence. Many 
passages could be selected from the “ Seasons,” to which Johnson’s 
criticism would much more justly apply, but the task is ungracious, 
and it is left for those who find equal pleasure in detecting faults as 
in discovering beauties—for those who will wander through whole 
gardens, amid flowers of every hue and fragrance, to pluck an ugly 
weed, almost smothered in their sweets. 
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The head of the poet Gray, in an engraving now before me, was 
full in size, of delicate temperament, and well developed in the per- 
ceptive region; Ideality is not large. ‘The poetry of this author is 
essentially that of the man of talent, and refined taste, as contrasted 
with the man of genius; his imagery is generally referable to the 
cullings of the scholar who had wandered over every field of past 
literature, selecting with ingenuity, and afterwards combining with 
fancy and feeling. He wrote but little poetry—his poetical writings 
scarcely filling a small volume; was all his life a student, constantly 
adding to his stores of knowledge, which were various and profound, 
but he produced little ; and but for his correspondence, and the testi- 
mony of his friends, the world would have known comparatively 
nothing of his attainments. When we would praise him, we resort 
to the “ Elegy in a Country Church-Yard ;” his “ odes” are oftener 
praised than read. His great acquirements are in striking harmony 
with his large perceptive faculties, which were manifested through 
his life, while his small volume of poetry indicates smaller Ideality. 

Ww. 





MISCELLANY. 


Boston Phrenological Society.—This society held its anniversary 
meeting on Tuesday evening, December 3lst, 1839, on which occasion 
George Combe, Esq., delivered an address. The circumstances con- 
nected with the origin of this society—being formed immediately after 
the death of Dr. Spurzheim, as well as holding its anniversary partly to 
commemorate his birth, and having accidentally present the greatest 
living advocate of the science—were calculated to render the exercises 
peculiarly interesting. As we are not yet informed whether this address 
is to be published, and finding a brief notice of it in the Boston Mer- 
cantile Journal, of January 2d, we are induced to copy it in part. 


“In this address, Mr. Combe referred to the freedom which the citi- 
zens of this country enjoyed—thus presenting a favourable soil for the 
growth of philosophy—and contrasted the liberty enjoyed here, with the 
despotism of Europe, as exhibited in the conduct of the Emperor of 
Austria to Dr. Gall, the founder of phrenology, and the enmity of Napo- 
leon to a system of mental philosophy which tended to show the true 
operations of the human mind. He spoke of the inactivity of the Boston 
Phrenological Society at the present time, and ascribed it to the same 
cause which had produced a similar effect on like institutions in Europe, 
viz. a disposition to confine its operations exclusively to the practical and 
theoretical part of the science, and to neglect the application of its great 
principles to the more important purposes of life. ‘ 

“ He dwelt at some length on the importance of teaching children the 
principles of phrenology, and thought it might be taught with advantage 
ia our public schools. By giving them clear ideas of the connection ° 
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between the mind and body—a knowledge of the local situation of the 
mental organs—the functions of those organs—their uses and abuses— 
children, even at an early age, could” be made to co-operate with their 
parents and teachers in promoting their own education. In this way, 
vod children would be rendered better, and bad children would become 
“ bad. He well recollected how difficult he found it in childhood to 
determine what was right. His passions urged him on the one hand, 
and his moral sentiments on the other—and even if his better feelings 
prevailed, he seldom enjoyed the satisfaction of believing it to be a 
triumph of virtue. He described in just and forcible terms the great 
contrast which was found in the lessons of the Bible, and in the lan- 
guage and events of profane history ; and the importance of phrenology 
in learning a child to discriminate between the right and the wrong; 
and to regard iu their true character the actions of a hero and a con- 
queror. It would show him that, by the existence of the moral senti- 
ments, it is plain that man is adapted to Christianity, and that by a close 
adherence to the laws of the Creator, he may realise virtue, inteldigense, 
and enjoyment. 

“He spoke of the effect of phrenology on religion—and exposed the 
fallacy of the idea which some persons entertained, that phrenology 
might tend to supersede religion. He believed that, like the discoveries 
of the compass and printing, the weary | of the true philosophy of the 
mind was destined to form a new era in Christianity. He explained the 


importance, among a people who were often called upon to act at a 

moment’s warning in difficult and important cases, of having an instru- 

meat of moral analysis, prompt and correct, which would never fail 

then—and this he took a to be. It would deprive the unjust 
e 


man of his power, the unprincipled demagogue of his influence, and 
would prove a handmaid to religion. 

“Mr. Combe alluded in a very feeling manner to Dr. Gall, the founder 
of phrenology, who, in his youth, disregarded the allurements of ambi- 
tion and fortune, to devote himself to the science of mind. On the 9th 
of January, 1802, Dr. Gall addressed a petition to the emperor of Ger- 
many, explaining his doctrines, and requesting permission to teach them 
to his fellow-citizens. In this petition, he said that his doctrines would 
triumph—that no power on earth could prevent their success. He was 
forbidden to explain his doctrines, and went into voluntary banishment ; 
and now both of these individuals slept in death—but where was 
phrenology ? It prospered in France, and England, and in this country, 
and was conferring immense advantages on mankind. Francis of Ger- 
many, stripped of his crown, was but an ordinary individual ; but Dr. 
Gall would stand forth in history the equal, at least, of Galileo, Harvey, 
and Newton, and was destined to occupy a niche in the temple of fame, 
more illustrious than either of those eminent benefactors of mankind. 
Even Napoleon could not triumph over Gall. He was bitterly opposed 
'o his doctrines during his life—but the cast of his head was one of the 
strongest proofs of the truth of Dr. Gall’s opinions—and Napoleon dead, 
was constrained to pay homage to Dr. Gall. 

“Mr. Combe paid a beautiful tribute to the memory of Spurzheim— 
‘his teacher, his friend, and his benefactor.’ He spoke of his monument 
at Mount Auburn—of the beauty of the design and execution, and the 
appropriateness of the inscription, viz. the single word ‘ Spurzuem’— 
and he said that posterity would connect with it the name of Wiiuiam 
Srercis, upon whom he had called that very day, to express to him the 
gratitude he felt, for his noble conduct in erecting this monument to the 
memory of that great philosopher.” 
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A Test of Practical Phrenology.—In the fall of 1837, there occurred 
in the city of New York an interesting case where the truth and appli- 
cation of phrenology were tested by a practical examination. The 
results of the experiment were drawn up and published at the time, b 
a gentleman who is connected with the New York press, and is well 
known to the public. The account, as then published in one of the 
city papers, read as follows:—“ A few days since, in company witha 
friend, we took Mr. O. S. Fowler, to examine the head of a person 
who was then in waiting close by. Mr. Fowler had no kind of know- 
ledge of the person, either of his age, habits, or character ; and he readily 
consented to make the examination blindfolded, while the individual 
was not to speak during the time. Indeed, the person to be examined 
and Mr. F. were entire strangers, and had no imaginable knowledge of 
each other; and the former, by the way, was a firm disbeliever in the 
science of phrenology. A gentleman present, who was also a dis- 
believer in the science, took down the examination of Mr. Fowler in his 
own words. It was as follows :— 

“*This gentleman has a most astonishing memory of almost every 
thing he has seen, read, or heard. He is by nature a scholar of the 
highest order. Has au unquenchable thirst for information—reads 
every thing he can lay his hands on, especially if it is in history or 
literature. Has a remarkable faculty for acquiring a vast amount of 
knowledge in a very short time. His faculty not only for collecting 
knowledge, but for concentrating it together, is astonishing. This is 
one of his intellectual forts—can learn to talk a language by hearing it, 
in a very short time. J am certain that he is a natural linguist of the 
Jirst class. . 

“*He is enterprising in a high degree—can be discouraged by no 
amount of obstacles. He is cheerful, and considered witty ; his remarks 
take admirably, and produce much laughter; his wit does not take as 
well when written as when he talks it, because he acts it out so, that 
be creates and keeps up a constant burst of laughter. His imitative 
power is great, makes himself all things toall men. He is pre-eminently 
social, and has an excessive fondness for the society of friends. He 
loves children and pets, and although exceedingly fond of travelling, 
loves home better. His mind dwells patiently upon every subject 
which engages it, till he has thoroughly finished the matter in hand. 
He has strong reverential feeling for the Deity, but is deficient in Con- 
scientiousness, and would act from expediency, rather than from a sense 
of duty. Go where he will, he is very popular, and is regarded as one 
of the best hearted men any where to be found.’ 

“Thus far the description of Mr. Fowler. When it was concluded, 
the bandage was taken ion his eyes, and he was introduced to the cele- 
brated Professor Seixas, one of the most distinguished oriental scholats 
of the present age. Mr. Seixas, it is well known, though little over 
thirty years of age, has mastered, besides the ordinary classics, the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Persian, Syriac, and we know not how maay 
other oriental, to say nothing of the German and other modern languages. 
And all these he has acquired without any instructions, not having 
attended any school since he was eleven years old. He is, also, the 
author of a Hebrew Grammar, a Chaldee Manual, and, we believe, has 
prepared for ihe press an Arabic and Syriac Manual; and, also, a 
Hebrew Concordance, which he informed us he had prepared, de novo, 
from his own knowledge of the Hebrew Bible. He committed the whole 
of the Hebrew Bible to memory when only eighteen years of age; and 
acquired a knowledge of the Latin language by first committing to 
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memory the whole of Buxtorf’s Hebrew Grammar, a book of from five 
six hundred pages.” 


Phrenological Fact.—The following incident occurred a few months 
since, between two strangers, while travelling in a stage-coach near 
Wheeling, Va. We have the names of both gentlemen, and will vouch 
for the correctness of the statement. One is a clergyman; the other is 
a merchant. The former describes the interview as follows :—‘I 
remarked to a fellow-passenger, as one of our company withdrew, that 
[ should like to have a phrenologist examine that individual’s head. 
‘Why so?’ said my fellow-traveller. ‘Because I think there is some- 
thing very peculiar connected with that man’s character.’ ‘Why,’ 
said my companion, ‘do you believe there is any truth in phrenology ? 
[replied in the affirmative, and remarked that I professed to have some 
knowledge of the science myself. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘there is a very 
great defect in me with reference to one thing, and if you can point out 
hat deficiency, I must myself believe that there is some truth in the 
sience.’ I looked at the intellectual region of his head, and, without 
applying my fingers, saw that his perceptive organs, as a class, were 
well developed ; { remarked to him that the organ of Order appeared to 
be strongly developed, but that I should think he was quite deficient in 
the faculty of Colour. ‘That is the defect,’ said he; ‘it is impossible 
for me to distinguish between colours. I have now been a merchant 
about twenty years, and Saying, this time, I have never been able to 
distinguish between colours. hen a customer asks me to show hima 
piece of black cloth, I frequently take down a red piece ; and I cannot 
possibly tell the difference between green, pink, white, blue, brown, or 
black ribbon.’ 

“| then took a red handkerchief from my pocket, and held it up by the 
side of my coat, and asked him if he could discern any difference ; he 
sid he could see they were not both alike, but could not tell which was 
black or which was blue, or red, &c.; and the only way he could infer 
that my coat was black or blue, was from the fact that most men wore 
coats of such a colour. ‘I was wearing,’ said he, ‘some months since, 
a black bomUazet coat which needed repairing; I went into my store to 
get something to match it, and I cut a piece off from a green roll of 
cloth, and took the piece and the coat to my wife, to have her mend it.’ 
‘Why,’ said she, ‘do you wish a green patch to be put on a black coat?’ 
When the stage company stopped to dine, I examined his head, and 
found a distinet cavity where the organ of Colour is lo¢ated ; no kind of 
developement could be discovered.” 


Beautiful Comparison.—T he mammoth paper, called “Brother Jona- 
han,” and published in New York, contained, December 2ist, a very 
weasible article on phrenology. After some appropriate remarks on the 
dignity, nature, and importance of the science, accompanied with severe 
tensures on the course of those who prostitute it for the mere purposes 
of gain, the editor closes the article with the following beautiful com- 
parison :— 

“Believers, then, as we are, in phrenology, we cannot say that we 

leve in it as a frade. It is a science (so to speak) in embryo. It may 
te likened to a noble edifice, the foundations of which are laid broad and 

) upon the principles of unchangeable, eternal truth, and the super- 
sucture of which, it must be the work of patient perseverance, deep 
wudy, close observation, and rational philosophy to rear, range after 
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range, until it shall stand a firm and lasting monument, at once of the 
blessings arising from a careful cultivation of those powers of research 
into the deep mysteries of our nature, wherewith God has endowed ys, 
as well as of his benevolent providence, his fatherly kindness, and his 
consummate wisdom. There will be quacks and sciolous pretenders 
around the edifice while it is rearing, with their handicraft tools, and 
dicacious mystifications (‘blind leaders of the blind’)—but as in the 
building of the great temple, the sound of the hammer and the axe must 
not be heard in preparing its massive ranges, as they rise, mind impelled, 
towards the sky, displaying to the world, at last, the true philosophy of 
that most wondrous work of the Creator—THE HUMAN MIND.” 


Lectures of Mr. Combe in Massachusetis.—It appears that the 
lectures of Mr. Combe have been quite favourably received in this 
state. In the brief notice of his lectures in Boston, which we gave in 
our last number, a mistake occurred; he delivered only one course in 
November, instead of two, as was then stated. The public press of this 
city, we observe, have spoken in high terms of Mr. Combe’s labours. 
Several papers take a decided stand in favour of the science. We are 
induced to copy the remarks of one, which appear to be no less candid 
and appropriate, than they are just and merited. The “ Liberator,” (a 
paper published weekly, and conducted with no ordinary ability,) con- 
tained, November 29, the following remarks :— 


“ Phrenology.— We have been equally interested and edified in attend- 
ing a course of lectures on this subject, by George Combe, of Edinburgh. 
This gentleman is widely known in this country, and in Europe, for his 
admirable work on the ‘ Constitution of Man,’ and other publications. 
We have not yet had the pleasure of a personal introduction to him; but, 
having listened to his exposition and vindication of the science of phreno- 
logy, we are quite certain that, as a philosopher, he deserves to take the 
first rank, and as a friend of humanity, he is entitled to universal com- 
mendation. Before we listened to his teachings, we had no doubt as to 
the truth of phrenology ; but he has strengthened our convictions, and 
increased our interest in mental philosophy. Simplicity is an essential 
element of true greatness of mind; and it is a conspicuous trait in the 
character of Mr. Combe. He is no orator, though a ready and accurate 
speaker. The manner in which he handles his great subject is that of a 
master—clear, logical, felicitous, without art, and charmingly ingenuous. 
There seems to be no disposition, on his part, to proselyte those who 
attend his lectures; but every thing is said and done with so much sin- 
cerity, every position is maintained with such consummate ability, every 
argument is so in accordance with good sense and right reason, and 
every objection is considered with so much candour, and removed with 
so much ease, that he must be a very inattentive or prejudiced hearer, 
who is not convinced that phrenology is destined to take the lead in the 
sciences, and is incontestibly true. bh 

“It is true this science has its unbelievers and its scoffers. Were it 
not so, in its infancy, before it has vanquished all opposition, there 
would be just reason to regard it as either false or worthless. But of 
what avail are scoffs and doubts arrayed against facts and arguments? 
Blind men may not be able to discern any hues in the rainbow, any 
light in the sun; and if they choose to question or deny the existence 0 
these, their skepticism is pardonable, because they are sightless. But 
what is visible, what is tangible, what is clear and palpable demonstta- 
tion, may not be denied without folly, nor rejected without condemna- 
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tion. Pbrenology is not supposition, guess-work, charlatanism, but 
self-evident, conspicuous, indestructible Truts. The heads of those 
who contemptuously repudiate it will often be found to furnish the 
strongest proofs of its authenticity. It is not an abstract theory, but 
practical reality. For a time, it may not excite general attention, or 
command universal assent; but it must ultimately be embraced by man- 
kind—for it is indissolubly connected with the manners, the morals, and 
the physical and intellectual regeneration of the human race. Some, 
through ignorance or bigotry, have supposed it to conflict with Chris- 
tianity; but it is far otherwise. It is the handmaid of religion, not its 
enemy. Whatever is true in nature, must be consistent with the moral 
government of the universe. 


* What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 
Or hand to tuil, aspir’d to be the head? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ?” 


That these are ‘mere engines,’ or organs by which the mind acts, 
phrenology abundantly proves. 

“But—cui bono? Of what utility is phrenology? Truly, if it be 
false, of no utility whatever, except to prove the credulity of mankind ; 
bat if it be true, how ridiculous is such a question! Is an accurate 
knowledge of mental philosophy, of the phenomena of -mind, to be set 
down as useless? Of what utility is truth? ‘ The proper study of 
mankind is man.’ ” 


During the month of Decembe-, Mr. Combe deiivered three lectures 
at Salem, Lowell, and Worcester, on the application of the science to 
education. These lectures, in each place, were attended by audiences 
numbering about three hundred. The “ Massachusetts Spy,” of Jan. 1, 
contained the following notice of Mr..Combe’s lectures in Worcester:— 


“The course of lectures on Mental Philosophy and Education, by 
George Combe, was delivered in this town last week. Although the 
weather was very unpropitious, the audience was large, and among 
them a considerable number from neighbouring towns, some of whom 
came from ten to fifteen miles, through bad travelling, to attend. On 
no former occasion, we venture to say, has the gratification of an 
audience, in this place, been of so high an order, and at the same time 
so complete. The principles of the philosophy which is taught, are 
stated and elucidated with a clearness which leaves on the mind of the 
hearer a strong conviction of their truth, while the importance of their 
practical application to the education of youth is so illustrated and 
enforced, as to invest the subject with a thrilling interest. We wish 
this course could be heard throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the land. A general knowledge of the principles inculcated, would 
shortly produce an almost entire revolution in our systems of education 
—a revolution to which the philanthropist must look forward with hope, 
: to we of a better day, full of promise to our country and to 
the world,” 


Extract from the Letier of a Correspondent.—“ All men are more or 
less under the government of phrenological laws—its opposers as well as 
advocates ; none can escape from them. Or, in other words, all are in- 
fluenced by the outward signs of inward power and action. Mental 
power has its material manifestation, as clearly evident, as bodily force. 
We become accustomed to associate the idea of mind, or the want of it, 
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with outwatd appearanees. Is there a na wer of civilised men on 
earth, into which; if Channing or Webster should appear as strangers, 
they would not be received with respect? Or into which, if an idiot, or 
aman much below the medium standard of intellect should come, his 
true rank of mind would not be almost instantly assigned him? Cer- 
tainly not. But the mind itself is invisible—it is the outward sigus 
only which are seen. By having always these outward signs before us,. 
we, without reflection, but by habit merely, learn unconsciously to asso- 
ciate the idea of mind, or its absence, with these signs; as uniformly as 
we do largeness of muscle with physical strength. 

“Tt may be objected, that the respect spoken of above, would be caused 
by the expression of the faceyand dignity of presence. But it must be 
recollected, that this expression is nothing more than form and motion; 
or the face and features as acted upon. or modified by the organs of the 
mind, and indicates the inward power and act.on, as certainly as the 
shadow does the substance, and can no more exist without it. If it be 
said these appearances can be counterfeited, it only proves the reality 
and currency of the coin, whose stamp is thus imitated. No one is 
ready to acknowledge that he ever mistakes the mock dignity of shallow 
self-conceit, for the calm expression of mental power. 

“Children, and some of the lower animals, are much influenced by 
the outward signs, of the sentiments at least. And the most perlect 
remains of ancient art which have come down to us, show their authors 
to have been keen observers of the -connection between the outward 
size and form, and the power and attributes of the mind within. The 
most perfect statues, and other representations of the imaginary beings 
of antiquity, conform, in the general developement of the organs of the 
mind, with the attributes assigned to those beings, or they are, in their 
leading outlines, phrenologically correct. They never placed the bead 
of Jupiter upon the shoulders of Adonis; or assigned to Venus that 
which belonged to the goddess of wisdom and valour. E. B.” 


Healith.—One of the New York papers recently contained this state- 
ment :—“ Dr. Dewey remarked, in one of his lectures, that while other 
diseases had been constantly diminishing in this city for thirty years 
past, those of the brain have increased twelvefold. This he attributed 
to the over action of the organ in their intense application to business, 
for which our citizen tradesmen are proverbial.” We here see the vast 
— of correctly understanding the functions of this organ, in 
order to regulate its exercise so as to promote the general health of the 
body. It-will be found, too, on a candid and thorough investigation, 
that this viscus is composed of a plurality of organs, each of which, in 
order to secure the greatest amount of health and happiness, must be 
harmoniously and properly exercised on its appropriate objects. 


Phrenology in the Family; or the Utility of Phrenology in Early 
Domestie Education. By J. A. Warne. This work has been repub- 
lished in Great Britain, where we presume it will have an extensive 
circulation. 


Mr. Combe is now lecturing at Albany, N. Y., and is engaged to 
deliver his next course of lectures at New Haven, Ct. 

Mr. J. S. Grimes is lecturing on phrenology in New York city—the 
public press speak in high terms of his labours. 





